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PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 



There is a set of well-dressed, prosperous 
gentlemen, who assemble daily at Mr. Hatch- 
ard s shop ; — clean, civil personages, well in 
with people in power,— delighted with every 
existing institution— and almost with every 
existing circumstance ;— and every now and 
then, one of these personages writes a little 
book;— and the rest praise that little book — 
expecting to be praised, in their turn, for. their 
own little books :— and, of these little books, 
thus written by these clean, civil personages, 
so expecting to be praised, the pamphlet bcr 
fore us appears to be one. 

The subject of it is the advantage of public 
schools ; and the author, very creditably to 
himself, ridicules the absurd clamour, first set 
on foot by Dr. Rennel, of the irreligious ten- 
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dency of public schools : he then proceeds to 
an investigation of the cfl'ects which public 
schools may produce upon the moral charac- 
ter; and here the subject becomes more dif- 
ficult, and the pamphlet worse. 

In arguing any large or general question, it 
is of infinite importance to attend to the first 
feelings which the mention of the topic has s 
tendency to excite ; and the name of a public 
school brings with it immediately the idea of 
brilliant classical attainments : but, upon the 
importance of these studies, we are not now 
offeiing any opinion. The only points for coih 
sideration are, whether boys are put in the 
way of becoming good and wise men by these 
schools; and whether they actnally gather, 
there, those attainments which it pleases naan- 
KJod, for the time being, to consider as valu- 
able, and to decorate by the name of learning. 
- ■ By a public school, we mean an endowed 
jplace of education^ of old> standing, to which 
the ^ons of gentlemen resott in considerable 
iHitnhers^. and where they continue to nrside, 
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SCHOOLS.' 3 

iVoiii ciglit or nine, to eighteen years of age. 
We do not give tins as a df^finition which 
would have satisfied Porphyry or Duns-Sco- 
tus, but as one sufficiently accurate for oar 
purpose. The characteristic features of these 
schools are, their antiquity, the numbers, and 
the ages of the young people who are educated 
at them. We beg leave, however, to premise,, 
that we have not the slightest intention of in-- 
sinuating any thing to the disparagement of 
the present discipline or present rulers of these 
schools, as compared M'ith other times atid 
other men : we have no reason whatever to 
doubt that they are as ably governed at this, 
as they have been at any preceding period* 
Whatever objections we may have to these 
institutions, they are to faults, not depending 
upon present administration, but upon original 
construction. 

At a public school (for such is the system 
established by immemorial custom), every boy 
is alternately tyrant and slave. The power 
which the elder part of these communities ex- 
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crcises over the younger, is exceedingly great 
-—very difficult to be controled — and accom- 
panied, not unfrequently, with ci nclty and ca- 
price. It is the common law of the place, 
that the young should be implicitly obedient 
to the elder boys; and this obedience resem- 
bles more the submission of a slave to his mas- 
ter, or of a sailor to his captain, than the 
common and natural deference which would 
always be shown by one l)oy to another a few 
years older than himself. Now, this sy.^tcm 
we cannot help considering as an evil,— be- 
cause it inflicts upon boys, for two or three 
years of their lives, many painful hardships, 
and much unpleasant servitude. These suf- 
ferings might perhaps be of some use in mili- 
tary schools.; but, to give to a boy the habit 
of enduring privations to winch he will never 
again be called upon to submit— -to inure him 
to pains which he will never again feel— and 
to subject hiu) to the privation of comforts, 
with which he will always in future abound— 
is surely not a very useful and valuable sever- 
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ity in education. It is not the life in n im! 
tare which he is to lead hereafter — nor does it 
bear any relation lo it : — he Mill never again 
be subjected to so much insolence and caprice } 
nor ever, in all human probability, called upoil 
to make so many sacrifices. The servile obe- 
dience which it teaches, might be useful to a 
menial domestic ; or the habits of enterprise 
which it encourages, prove of importance to ti 
military partisan; but we cannot see wh^t 
bearing it has upon the calm, regular, civil 
life, w hich the sons of gentlemen, destined to 
opulent idleness, or to any of the three learned 
professions, are «lestined to lead. Such a sys- 
tem makes many bo5's very miserable; and 
produces those bad effects upon the temper 
and disposition, vihich unjust suffering always 
does produce ; — but whiit good it does, we are 
much at a loss to conceive. Reasonable 
obedience is extremely useful in forming the 
disposition. Submission to tyranny lays the 
foundation of hatred, suspicion, cunning, and 
a vai iety of odious passions. We arc convinced 
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that those young people will turn out to be the 
best men, who have been guarded most effec- 
tually, in their childhood, from every species 
of useless vexation ; and experienced, in the 
greatest degree, the blessings of a wise and 
rational indulgence. But even if these effects 
upon future character are not produced, still, 
four or five years in childhood make a very 
considerable period of human existence ; and 
it is by no means a trifling consideration whe- 
' ther they are passed happily or unhaj^pily. 
The wretchedness of school tyranny is trifling 
enough to a man who only contemplates it, in 
ease of body and tranquillity of mind, through 
the medium of twenty intervening years ; but 
it is quite as real, and quite as acute, while it 
lasts, as any of the sufferings of mature life ; 
and the utility of these sufferings^, or the price 
paid in compensation for them, should be 
clearly made out to a conscientious parent, 
before he consents to expose his children to 
them. 
This system also gives to the elder boys an 
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absurd and pernicious opinion of their own 
importance, which is often with difficulty 
effaced by a considerable commerce with the 
world. The head of a public school is gene^^ 
rally a very conceited young man, utterly ig- j 
norant of his own dimensions, and losino^ all / 
that habit of conciliation towards others, and 
that anxiety for self-improvement, which result 
from the natural modesty of youth. Nor is 
this conceit very easily and speedily gotten rid 
of; — we have seen (if we mistake not) public 
school importance lasting through the half of 
after life, strutting in lawn, swelling in ermine, 
and displaying itself, both ridiculously and of-* 
fensively, in the haunts and business of bearded 
men. 

There is a manliness in the athletic exer- 
cises of public schools, which is as seductive 
to the imagiitation as it is utterly unimportant 
in itself. Of what importance is it in after 
life, whether a boy can play well or ill at 
cricket ; or row a boat with the skill and pre-' 
cision of a waterman ? If our young lords and: 
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esquires were hereafter to wrestle together irt 
public, or the gentlemen of the Bar to exhibit 
Olympic games in Hilary Term, the glory at- 
tached to these exercises at public schools 
would be rational and important. But of 
what use is the body of an athlete, when wc 
have good laws over our heads, — or when a 
pistol, a post-chaise, or a porter can be hired 
for a few shillings r A gentleman does nothing 
but ride or walk; and yet such a ridiculous 
stress is laid upon the manliness of the exer- 
cises customary at public schools — exercises 
in which the greate»st blockheads commonly 
excel the most — as often render habits of idle- 
Siess inveterate — and often lead to foolish ex- 
pense and dissipation at a more advanced pe- 
riod of life. 

One of the supposed advantages of a public 
school, is the greater knowledge of the w orkl 
which a boy is considered to derive from those 
mtuations; but if, by a knowledge of the 
world, is meant a knowledge of the forms and 
manners which are found to be the iMst pleas- 
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ing and useful in the world, a boy froni a pub- 
lic school is almost always extremely deficient 
in these particulars ; and his sister, who has 
remained at home at the apron-strings of her 
mother, is very much his superior in the sci» 
ence of manners. It is probably true, that a 
boy at a public school has made more obser- 
vations on human character, because he has 
had more opportunities ofobscrving, tl)an have 
been enjoyed by young persons educated either 
at home or at private schools : but this little 
advantage gained at a public school, is so soon 
overtaken at college or in the world, that, to 
liave made it, is of the least possible conse- 
quence, and utterly undeserving of any risk 
incurred in the acquisition. Is it any injury 
to a man of thirty or thirty five years of age — 
to a learned serjeantor a veneral)le dean — that 
at eighteen they did not know so much of the 
world as some other boys of the same standing.^ 
They have probably escaped the arrogant raa- 
racter so often attendant upon this trifling su- 
periority; nor is there much chance that they 
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have ever fallen into the common and youthful 
error of inistaking a premature initiation into 
vice, for a knowledge of the ways of man- 
kind : and, in addition to these salutary ex- 
emptions, a winter in London brings it all to 
ft level ; and offers to every novice the advan^ 
tages whicli are supposed to be derived from 
this precocity of confidence and polish. 

According to the general prejudice in favour 
of public schools, it would be thought quite as 
absurd and superfluous to enumerate the illu^ 
trious characters who have been bred at out 
three great seminaries of this description, as It 
would be to descant upon the iilustrioOs cba- 
factors who have passed in and out of Londoft 
over our three great bridges. Almost every 
conspicuous person is supposed to have beea 
educated at public schools ; and there arc 
scarcely any means (as it is imagined) of 
making an actual comparison ; and yet, great 
as the rage is, and long has been, for public 
iRchools, it is very remarkable, that the most 
eminent men in every art and science have not 
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been educated in public schools ; and this h 
true, even if we include, in the term of public 
schools, not only Eton, Winchester, and West- 
minster, hut the . Charter- House, St. Paul's 
school. Merchant Taylors, Rugby, and every 
school in England, at all conducted upon the 
plan of the three first. The great schools of 
Scotland Me do not call public schools, be- 
caiise in these, the mixture of domestic life 
^yes to them a widely different character. 
Speqser, Pope, Shakspere, Butler, Rochester, 
Spratt, Parnell, Garth, Congreve, Gay, Swift^ 
.Thomson, Shenstone, Akenside, Goldsmith^ 
Samuel Johnson, Beaumont and Fletcher, 
Ben Jonson, Sir Philip Sidney, Savage^ Ar- 
buthoot, and Burns, among the poets, were 
not educated in the system of English schools. 
Sir Isaac Newton, Maclaurin, W^allib, Ham; 
sfead,. Saunderson, Simpson, and Napier, 
.Hiong men of science, were not educated in 
poblic schools. The three best historians th^t 
the English language has produced. Claren- 
don^ Home, and Robertson, were not educated 
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at public scboors. Public scliuols have done 
little in Endancl for the fine arts— as in the 
examples of Inigo Jones, Vanbrngh, Reynolds, 
Gainsborouglj, Garrick, &€• The great medi- 
cal writers and discoverers in Great Britain, 
Harvey, Cheselden, tlunter, Jenner, Meade, 
Bro\^n, and CuUen, were not educated at pub- 
lic schools. Of the great writers on morals 
and metaphysics, it was not the system of pub- 
lic schools w'liich produced Bacon, Shaftes- 
bury, Hobbes, Berkley, Butler, Hume, Hart- 
ley, or Dugald Stewart. The greatest disco- 
verers in chemistry have not been brought up 
at public schools; — we mean Dr. Priestley, 
"Dr. Black, and Mr. Davy. The only En- 
glishmen who have evinced a remarkable ge- 
nius, in modern times, for the art of war, — 
the Duke of Marlborough, Lord Peterbo- 
rough, General Wolfe, and Lord Clive, were 
^11 trained in private schools. So were Lord 
Coke, Sir Mathew Hale, and Lord Chancellor 
"Hardw^cke, and Chief Justice* Holt, among 
the lawyers. So also, among statesmen, were 
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Lord Burleigli, Walsinghalm, the Earl of Strafe 
ford, Thurloe, Cronnveli; Hampden, Jjotd 
Ciarendon/ Sir Walter Raleigh, Sydney^ &ii84 
sell, Sir W. Temple, Lord Somers, Burke^ 
Pitt In addition to this list^ we must 
not forget the names of such eminent 
scholars and men of letters, as Cudw<Mrtb^ 
Cbillingwortb, Tillotson, Archbishop Kin|6 
Sciden, Conyers Middleton, Bentley, Sir Thor 
mas More, Cardinal Wolsey, Bi8h(4)8 Sher^ 
lock and WiUciiis^ Jeremy Taylor, Isaac 
Hooker, Bishops Usher, StjUingfleet, and 
Spelman, Dr. Samuel Clark, Bishop H6adle]ft^ 
and Dr. Lardner. Nor must it be forgotten, 
in this examinadoo, tblit none of the conspi- 
cuous writers npon political economy whkb^ 
this country basias^yet produced, have been 
brou^t up in public schools.< If it: be( urged 
that public schoola have only assumed itbck 
present dioracter «irithin this last century, 'it 
tolficentuiyi^'aod'tbat Hiiat are now; eaikd 
public schools, partook, before this period^^f 
-Cbe'mmtre of private school thete'mosjt then 
Sch. B 
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be added to our lists, the names of Milton, 
DrydeD) Addison, &e. &c. ; and it will follow, 
that the English have done almost all that they 
liavedone in the arts and sciences, without 
the aid of that system of education to which 
they are now so much attached. Ample as 
this catalogue of celebrated names already is, 
it would be «a$y to double ic : yet, as it stands, 
it is obviously sufficient to show that great 
eminence may be attained in any line of fame, 
Without the aid of public schools. Some more 
btriking inferences might perhaps be drawn 
irom it ; but we content ourselves with the 
Jimple fact. 

* The most important peculiarity in the con- 

/ttlittttion of a public school is its. numbers, 

; <wbich are so great, that a close inspection of 

I itite Maiftter into the studies and conduct of 

i 'nch individual is quite impossible. We must 

V 

he aHowed to doubt, wbethei? such an arrange- 
fnumt is'ikvoaraUI)e either to literature or mo- 
ealk. 
a . Upon this sysleoii a boy is teft almost en- 
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tirely to himself, to impress upoti his owo 
mindy as well as he can, the distant advonir 
tages of knoM'ledge, and to withstand, from 
liis own innate resolution, the examples oiiil 
the seductions, of idleness. A firm charactar 
survives this bra^'e neglect ; and very exidlfll 
talento may . sometimes . reino^iy it. by •Oibfich 
quenl diligence : But schofds are ftot made for 
a fevi^ youtbfr of pre-^miileni t^lteita, 4iMi ^trMg 
chdra€tef»; aDch; prises can,, i^ eonrse^ Jn^ 
drawn but by a very few. pareats., Tlie btit 
school is that whkh i$ best AceovamoAUed |» 
the greatelt variety of diAiaetersp ami nl^ 
eudicaees; the greatest number of caaest U 
cannot be the maid object of educaiUon to ren^ 
der the spleodid more apleodidt and to lavi«l| 
care upon those ^ vrbo would , almost thrive 
without any care at alL A public school doei 
this diectualiy ; but it commonly leaves tjbe ^ 
idle ahnost as idle, and the4uU «aJmost as di^^ 
as it fo«md them* Ix disdains the tedious c^lr 
tivation of those middling talepts^ of wti^ 
only the great mass of human beings are pos* 
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ses$i^. When a strong desire of improvement 
exists, it is encouraged^ but no pains &pe taken 
to inspire it A boy is cast in among five or 
kix hundred other boys, and is left to form his 
own character; — if his love of knowledge snr- 
Vives this severe trial, it, in general, carries 
-him very far : And, upon the same principle, 
ia savage, who grows up to manhood, is, in ge- 
Jiet^ly weU made, and free from ail bodily de- 
fecU; not because the severities of such a 
itUe are favourable to animal life, but because 
tiiey are so much the reverse, that none but 
4ie iArongest can survive them. A few boys 
tee ibtorrigibly idle, and a few incorrigibly 
eager for kf^owledge ; but the great mass are 
in a state of doubt and fluctuation; and they 
come to school for the express purpose, not of 
being left to themselves— for that could be 
done anywhere — but that their wavering tastes 
and propensities should be decided by the in- 
tervention of a master. In a forest, or public 
school for oaks and elms, the trees are left to 
themselves; the strong {)Iants live, and the 
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weak ones die : tiie towering oak tfaiKiiimiins 
is adrnktad ; ^ sapKngs that perbh aroond it 
are cast into the flames and forgotten^ ' Btki it 
is not aurely to the vegetable 9trug^e of alSa^ 
rest, or the hasty glance of a fiwe^r, : that ia 
botanist wou td . coni mh a favourite, plata t : *^ 
would naturally/seek' for it a sicucition 6f les^ 
hazbrr^, and :a cultivHtor whose limited occu* 
paiioas would enable hiip to give U^ it eutea^ 
$oiiabl€ shar^ o£ las tifne and atteotioa. TUi 
very meaning of education seems Ibo tis to bt^ 
that the old should teach the yoong, and tl^ 
wise direct the weak; that a man who pnip* 
fesses to tn^mcty should get among his pnpib^ 
study their characters, gain their afTectiotiSil 
and form iheir inclinations and aversions. lo. 
a ^blic scbouV the numbers render tbiskn^ 
po$sible ; it it; iruposkrble that sufficient time 
sboutdibu fotHid far this useful and afiectioQilttt 
inttlrfenoiKe. "^Boys, tkei^ofe^ are left t^tbeif; 
own crude conceptioos^ aiid>ill^foitDed (bmtf. 
p^ENiilies; ^aad tbisaegleet is called ti jpinl^? 
eg94 trnniy eddcatioo. ^ ':•?. oj 
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In by far the greatest number of cases, wc 
cannot think public schools favourable to the 
cultiiration < of knowledge ; and we have 
equally rtrong doubts if they be so to the cul- 
tivation of morals, — thougli we admit, that, 
upon this point, the most striking arguments 
have been produced in their favour. 
.It 18 contended by ^e friends to public 
schools, that every person, before be comes 
Id man*s estate, must run through a certain 
career of dissipation ; and that if that career 
is, by the means of a private education, de-* 
ferred to a more advanced period of life, it 
will only be begun with greater eagerness, and^ 
pursued into more blameable excess. The 
time must, of course, come, when every man- 
must be his own master; when his conduct 
can: be no longer regulated by the watchful 
•uperintendance of another, but must be 
g^ided by his own discretion. Emandpatibn' 
m«8t come at last ; and we admit, that ^ 
object to be aimed at is, that such eftmnclfM^ 
^on should be gradual, and not prtmatufc; 
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Upon this very invidious^ point of the' discus- 
sion, we. rather wish to avoid ofiering any 
opioion. The manners of great schools vairy 
considerably from dme ' to time ; and what 
may have been true many years ago, is very 
possibly not true at the present period. I^ 
thfe instance, e^cry parent must be govei^ncid 
by his own observations and means of inform-* 
ation. If the license which prevails at public 
schools is only a fair increase of liberty, prtf^ 
portionate to advancing age, and calculated tti 

4 

prevent the bad effects of a sudden transition 
from tutelary thraldom to perfect self-goven*-i 

r 

ment, it is certainly a good, rathei than an 
evil; If, on the contrary, there exists in thefse 
places of education a system of premature de^ 
baucbery, and if they only prevent- men froM 
being corrupted by the world, by corrupting 
them before their entry into the world, tb^ 
caa then only be looked upon as evils of tbef 
gcaate&t magnitude, however they may b& 
saoftioned^ by opkrion, or rendered familiif' 
to. IIS* by habit. V ' ' ^^ 
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Tlie vital and essential part of a school^ is 
the master ; but, at a public school, no boy, 
or, at the best, only a very few, can see enough 
of him to derive any considerable benefit from 
his cNracter, manners, and information. It 
is certaiftly of eminent use, particularly to a 
young man of rank, that he should have lived 
among boys ; but it is only so, when they are 
all moderately watched by some Superior un- 
derstanding. The morality of boys is gene- 
rally very imperfect; their notions of honour 
extremely mistaken ; and their objects of am- 
bition frequently very absurd. The probability 
then is, that the kind of discipline they exer- 
cise over each other, will produce (wlieu left to 
itself) a great deal of mischief; and yet this is 
tlie discipline to which every child at a public 
scliool is not only necessarily exposed, but 
principally confined. Our objection (we again 
repes^t) is not to the interference of boys in tlie 
fi>rmation of tlie character of boys ; their cha- 
r^ter, we are persuaded, will be very inipcr- 
fectly formed without their assistance: but 
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oar objection is to that almost exclusive agenqy 
wliich tbey exercise hi public schools. . 

After having said so much in opposition to 
the general prejudice in favour of public 
schools, wc may be expected to state what 
species of school we think preferable to them ; 
for if public schools, with all '. their disadvan^ 
tages/ are the best that cao actually be found; 
or easily, attained, the objections to them are 
cdrtamly tndidi to very little purpose* 

We have no besitatiou, however, in .sayiog, 
that that ;educatiob seems to us to be the besti 
yrhjeh mingles a. domestic with, a school life: I 
audi which; gives ./tq a youth the advantage 
wUcb is to be dierived from the learning of a 
mastjBr, and tii6 emulatbn which results frock) 
the society of .other boys, together with thid 
affectionate vigilance which he must expert* 
ence in. the house of his parents* But where 
thjis species of education, from peculiarity of 
circilmstances or situation, is not attainable^ 
we are libposed to think a society of twenty 
or thirty boys, wider the guidance^of a learned 
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man^ and, above all, of a man of good sense, 
to be a seminary the best adapted for the edu- 
cation of youth. The numbers are sufficient 
to excite a considerable degree of emulatieo, 
to give to a boy some insight into the diverse 
ties of the human character, and to subject i»m 
to the observation and controul of hisj supe- 
riors. It by no means follows, that a judici'* 
ous man should always interfere with bis au* 
thority and advice, betause be bas always the 
means ; he^iaay ccn^nive at many things H*ltich 
he cauaot^j^prpve, and suffer sonie little fail* 
uraa to proceed to a certain cRtent^ whicli, if 
indulged in wider limitSi would be attended 
with iiTetrievable misctiief. He %vill be awnre, 
that his object is to £t' his pupil for the world ; 
that constant controul is a very bad prepara- 
tion for complete emancipation from all con- 
troul; that it is not bad policy to expose a 
young man, under the eye of superior wis- 
dom, to some of those dangers which wiii as^ 
sail, him hereaftei* in greater number^ and in 
greater strength— when lie has only his own 
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resources to depend upon. A private educa- 
tion, conducted upon these principles, is not 
calculated to gratify quickly the vanity of dv 
parent who is blest with a child of strong cha- \ 
racter and pre-eminent abilities : to be the 
first scholar of an obscure niaster, at an ob- 
scure place, is no very splendid distinction ; 
nor does it afford that opportunity, of which 
so n)any parents are desirous, of forming great 
connexions for their children : but if the ob- 
ject be, to induce the young to love knowledge 
and virtue, we are inclined to suspect, that, for 
the average of human talents and characters, 
these are the situations in which such tastes 
will be the most effectually formed. 
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PUBLIC SCHOOUS. 



FROM THE CLASSICAL JOURNAL. 



When I observed in a popular periodical 
work, an attack on Public Schools, authori* 
tative in its style, illiberal in its spirit, incon* 
elusive in its argument, and incorrect in its 
statements, I expected to see in some publica-^ 
tions of opposite principles a regular confuta^ 
tion of it. Their silence I construed into a 
general conviction that the attack would be a 
telum imbelk; that the envy and love of de- 
traction, which aimed the blow, would be so 
obvious as to render it harmless. My con- 
versation with literary characters tended to 
con6rm that construction. But when I consi- 
dered the extensive range of that publication, 
and the merit which di3tingui3hes many of itsf 
Sch. C 
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articles, it appeared probable that the greater 
number of its readers would not stoop to de- 
tect sophisms, or to unravel the clue of the 
maze of misrepresentation ; I thought it there- 
fore expedient that some notice should be 
taken of this artide, that neither apparent 
indiflFerence nor real contempt might be mis- 
taken for general acquiescence. As a Clas- 
sical work, like yours^ cannot be contaminated 
by party principles ; and as you have shown 
your impartiality by admitting different views 
of University education, I have chosen the 
Classical Journal as a vehicle peculiarly ap- 
propriated to this disquisition. It will not be 
riecessary to follow the writer through all the 
ivindings and doublings of his course ; if he 
can once be driven from his strongest stations 
df attack, he will be easily dislodged from the 
rest, and be left without a substantial ground 
of defence. 

Before I enter more particularly into the 
subject, I shall say a few words on the curi- 
ous and novel mode of critical investigatiojD> 
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in the article urrder review, and in many other 
parts of that publication, employed with some 
success. The dissertation on a subject so im- 
portant as the comparative merits of different 
modes of education, begins thus : 

" There is a set of well-dressed gentlemen, 
who assemble daily at Mr. Hatchard-s shop!'! 
We are told, moreover,* that " these, personages 
are ckan and cimt';' an observation not only 
conducive to illustrate the question, but highly 
worthy of sucb' " Swains; *' as Churchill de« 
scribes oni^ of whoda he thus deftly singeth : 

Sawhkyj" ■■ •• 

*< Oh she \^8 hcHttky t all tBe Higblincls toufid ^ 

Was tberb a Tival to my Maggie foimd z%. » 

Mmt prtciintB, tho' that fred^us be to ali. 
Than that rare medicine, which we brimstone call."^. 

^Ve should imagine the author, by dwelling 

with so much apparent satisfaction on the word 

« 

clean, to be newly arrived from a certain city 

* An apology ought to be made for such language fo^' 
every one, except to a writer in a Review so reiAark 
able for insulting personalities. 

^ Chorchiirs Prophecy of Famine. 
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renowned for cleanliness hnA fragranct^ as it 
M ould be difficult to step into any bookseller's 
shop in the metropolis without meeting persons 
equally dean and civil. 

To proceed. ** These cfc/?;i, civil perso' 
nages are well in with people in power, de- 
lighted with every existing institution^ "* &c. 
and further, "every now and then, one of 

» 

these personages writes a little book, and the 
rest praise that little book, expecting to be 
praised, in their turn, for their own little 
books." Now, I will be contented, to be thought 
such a person, and the writer of such a book ; 
^nd, — without pausing to note the accuracy 
or elegance of a description, equally enter- 
taining and edifying, as the criticism on the 
sermon of an illustrious scliolar and divine, 
which began with a diatribe on his wig, — I 
should think myself deficient in that civility so 
courteously attributed to me, in common with 
the gentlemen who firequent Mr. H.'s shop, if I 
did not, vestibulum ante ipsum pnmoque in 
limine J make my bow, like Beau Nash, and 
thus endeavour to return the compliment. 
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There is a set of thriving critics, who fre^ 

quently assemble at H d house. These 

thriving critics having become what Speed calls 
** assiduous trencher-worms/' at the tables of 
the great, are also become very dean and very 
civilf— except to those, from whom they can 
get nothing, such as English poets and English 
parsons. These critics are well in with people, 
who, if they are not in power at present, hope 
be to so soon. They therefore are not at this time 
particularly delighted with any existing insii- 
tution, or any existing circumstance ; but 
doubtless they will be so, when things are al- 
tered to their wish. Every none and then 
one of these personages writes an article in a 
certain " Review," not so much considering 
what is reviewed, as who ; and through the' 
same channel, — transcribing only a title page, 
and without perhaps saying a word about the 
book, except that the author, of whom he 
knows nothing, is a good or bad sort of a man,* 

* Tins was literally the case Id the review of Mr. 
Broadhurst On Education, 
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takes an opportunity to illumine the world 
with speculations on important subjects, moral, 
political and critical. The '^ existing institu- 
tions^^ with which these writers are least delight- 
ed, are the institutions of English education, 
which they take every occasion to decry : and 
when one of them has written something very 
clever, and very severe against these obsolete 
establishments, in a neat, comprehensive, little 
article, the rest praise that little article, expect- 
ing to be praised, in their turn, for their own 
little articles. Of these articles, so written bv 
these critical, and sometimes uncivilj perso- 
nages, the article before us appears to be 
one. 

. Having thus endeavoured to set the account 
even, M^ith respect to the velitations of preli- 
minary courtesy, (to emulate the language of 
my adversary) and soliciting the forgiveness 
of the serious reader for this parody of such 
notable criticism, I come to the point, which 
is the object of discussion, and to which I now 
beg his attention. 
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Tli^ -essential points, on which the ciidc 
and myself join issuei are these : 

*' Whether boys," to use his own statement, 
^* are put in the way of becoming good and 
wise men by Public Schools; and wliether 
they actually gather, tkerey those attainments 
M hich it pleases mankind, for the time being, 
to consider as valuable, and to decorate by the 
name of learning." 

When a writer takes the side of the argu* 
ment, which is adverse to his real opinion3 or 
when he means to exercise the credulity or the 
risibility of his reader, he generally adopts a 
certain quaintness of style very different frono^ 
the ordinary modes of polished diction. On 
these principles we may almost suspect that 
our author means to ridicule the cause, which 
he appears to defend ; else he would scarcely 
suffer such low and vulgar expressions as ^' to 
be well in with," " to be put in the way of, " 
and others^ to drop from his pen. But as I 
mean to be serious myself, I shall venture to 
conclude that he does not mean to amuse 
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himself at the expense of the partiality of his 
readers. 

My object is not to enter into all the argu- 
ments that may be adduced for, or against, the 
system of public schools, but merely to expose 
tiiie flippancy, the futility, and, I must add, in 
some instances, the strange ignorance of a wri- 
ter, to whose opinions, and to whose decision, 
many might be disposed to look up, on ac- 
count of the vehicle in which they are convey- 
ed to the public. At the same time, I trust 
that some additional light will be thrown on a 
subject so important to the nation in general, 
and to parents in particular. 

Although we must necessarily keep in mind 
the question proposed for our examination, a 
few wdrds must be said in answer to some ob- 
jections of the reviewer in the outset The 
first is, that " at a public school every boy is 
alternately tyrant and slave." By the account 
of this writer, one might be led to suppose 
that the tyranny exercised by the seniors over 
the juniors at a public school, was something 
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like that, which is exercised in a slave shipi 
except that the slaves never become the ty- , 
rants. I have beard manv mamas make such 
observations, and inveigh with pathetic expres- 
sions tliat would move a heart of stone^ against 
*' that villainous birch,^ with which the obstre- 
perous stripling is occasionally disciplined. 
But that a serious investigator, and a ^' learned 
Theban/' should open his battery against our 
schools by such trite, and (to use a favorite 
expression) anile objections, is altogether un- 
accountable. If such **pangs and fears" were 
really endured, is there one father, who could 
send a beloved child to the same place of nK>r- 
tification and misery, where he himself knew^ 
from bis own experience, what the poor boy» 
was doomed to encounter? On the contrary, 
there is scarcely a father, who has received his 
own education in one of those schools, who 
does not send his son to the same school, with^ 
out the least apprehension of that formidable 
train of sufferings. But even if the exaggera* 
ted statement were true, it does not apply to 
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public schools exclusively; and the circam* 
stance just mentioned is superior to a thoU" 
sand arguments, advanced by those, whose 
gloomy prejudices exclude the light of know- 
ledge* I shall therefore hasten to other points, 
leaving the discussion of this to those who have 
thought religion endangered in our public 
schools, because Ovid and Homer are intro- 
duced in the course of a Latin and Greek edu- 
cation* 

We proceed to the next objection of the 
critic. We are gravely told that " the system 
gives to the elder boys an absurd and perni-^ 
cioud opinion of their own importance." — 
" The head of a public school," meaning the 
head boy^ not the master, I presume, ? is ge- 
nerally very conceited, utterly ignorant of his 
ow n dimensions ; nor is this conceit very easily 
and speedily gotten nA, of.' We have seen,'* 

■ Gotten rid of ! The swelling importance of that un- 
couth participle is equalled only by the grovelling low- 
ness of the final preposition. Is this English, is this 
Scotch idiom '? Is this the language of Johnson or 6ib- 
bon, of Ferguson or Robertson! 
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add these admirable judges of .ottture, of 
society, and of language, '^if ^^ mistake 
not) public school importance lasting through 
the half of after life, strutting in lawn,; 
swelling in ermine, and displaying itself^, 
both ridiculously and offensively, in ther 
haunts and business of bearded men." — In*^ 
deed ! have you S€en all this ? If sp, tlie de- 
scription must mean to designate some particu« 
lar public character. The Bench of Bishops, 
^' if I mistake not," were chiefly educated in: 
Public Schools ; and their characters are as- 
remote from thb description as light from- 
darkness. Are a Bathurst, a Burgess, and a 
Uuntingford, for instance, to be so descrir 
bed ? ^ I can indeed suppose that the superfi- 
cial writer of this article, wrapt up in that con-^ 
ceit which is infinitely more apt to be engen*] 
dered and nourished by a private than by ar 

' To these may be added the newly appointed 
Bishop of London, educated at the same school. Win-' 
Chester, and distinguished for modesty and learning,; 
for uqassumiog suavity of manners, and whatever can , 
adorp the scholar, the gentleman, and the Christian. 
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public education, might probably have met 
some Reverend Lord or Venerable Judge, 
who, from a natural dislike of conceit and 
pertnessy combined with ignorance, did not 
pay such a deference to his sapience, as he 
might think a writer in a certain Review ought 
to receive. 

The accusation of " ignorance of themselves^ 
against the senior boys of a school is so far 
from being true, that the very reverse of the 
proposition is the truth ; and indeed affords a 
strong argument in favor of public education, 
•—that boys so educated do know, and must 
know, from longer and more extensive com* 
parison, " their own dimensions.*' Let them 
excel ever so much, they see others pressing 
close ; they feel the principle for ever impel- 
ling them on, of ai£v apitrrsxiuv. Emulation 
is the parent of every generous and beneficial 
pursuit, and is no-wheie in such activity as in 
a Public School. That system of instruction 
has a constant tendency to annihilate the self- 
sufficiency, the egotism and conceit, which arc 
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invariably the consequence of a want of com- 
parison. In a small circle, where no collision 
can smooth the rough- edges of a peevish or an 
illiberal disposition, the evils, of which the 
Reviewer complains, are oftener found than ie 
a large society. Of this many instances ;wiB 
be placed in a strong light, when I come to 
tlie consideration of some of those illustriouft 
namesj which the Critic has enumerated. In 
the mean time I shall add, that, — ^as my ^^ ipse 
vidi" (if that be thought an argument) is at least 
as good as his-«.we also have seen (if W€ mi9- 
take not) many a youth takenr from a public 
school by the entreaties of his mama, fostered 
among those by whom he was liever contradic- 
ted, learning all the meannesses of low life, with 
all the importance of assumed superiority, bcH 
coming the Tony Lumpkin of the Three Pi- 
geons, in his youth ; and in age, the sullen an4 
solitary despot of his village, because he co(^4 
brook BO superior, disgusted his eq^sdis, and 
disdained his inferiors.' 

' The author of this notable jrieoedf critidim is liiSi* 

Sch. ' D' " 



vt 
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In such schools as the critic reconisiieiuis 



I 



the evils, which form the subject of his objec- 
tions^ will not be removed. Among twenty 
boys, three or four will obtain a superiority, 
idtlier of mind or body, and become what lie 
js pleased to call tyrants. Even of three 
brothers in a family, the eldest will command 
the services of his juniors. I remember to 
have, met the pupils of a small private school 
in their holyday walk. One of the Seniors, 
finding himself warm, imposed the load of hif» 
coat on the back of a junior. One of the 
'* civil personages, well in'* with the reviewer 
and his friends, passing by, expostulated with 
the former on his violation of the rule of tight, 
and of the fitness of things. *' Ah, Sir," said 
the boy readily and coolly, ** in spite of level- 
ling doctrines and Jacobinical principles, there 

dcrstood **if wc mistalie not,** to have been himself' edu- 
eftted at a public school ; and at Oxford : a circiim- 
«taBce itself stronger and mach stronger* than nny thing 
he has advanced, against such a mode of education | 
Ten such writers would do more to discredit tho3e se- 
nfaiMries than ten thousand sucli articles ! 
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is no such thing as equality among mankind." 
A third objection is made to vrhat has been 
said in recommendation of Public Schools^ 
with regard to the ** manly exerciseSy'^ which 
are encouraged in them. We expected some 
anti recreation remarks ; but any thing so 
absurd as those before us we really did not 
expect. Let the reader attend to the follow- 
ing admirable specimen of reasoning r 

^' If our young lords and esquires were 
hereafter to wrestle together in public, or the 
gentlemen at the bar to exhibit 0/^;?}^ic games 
in Hilary Term^ the glory attached to tliese 
exercises at public schools would be rational 
and important But of what < use is the body 
of an athlete, when we have good laws over 
our heads ?" — Reader, have you passed 
through any school of rational education ; are 
you now, perhaps, in the first foi m in one of 
our celebrated places of instruction ; have you 
ever been punished for a bad exercise ? Now, 
then tell U3i what does such a writer, obtru- 
di»g himself '^ in the haunts of bearded meni'' 
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deserve? — However, let us go on with this 
objection. " Of wliat importance," it is asked, 
*' is it in after-life, whether a boy can play w^ell 
or ill at cricket, or row a boat, &c.r"^ Of the 
present glory ^ or of the future importance^ I 
have never heard much advanced ; but I have 
no hesitation to say that those exercises are 
both rational and important; and that, for 
the best of all possible reasons^ as being con- 
ducive, at this time of life, to health, to activi- 
ty of mind, as well as body. So thought 
Milton — so thought Locke; and so thinks 
every man of common seose* In this point 
of view, therefore, such exercises are not only 
innocent, but rational and im^portant, as pre- 
venting that stagnation of mind, which dwin- 
dles a young man into a pale and plodding 
dolt. But ^^ absurdity of the reviewers 
opinion reaches its utmost climax, when we 
are gravely informed that it is useless for a boy 
to play at cricket^ because when he is a man, 
he can^o to law! A\q these the judges to 
whom our publications are to be submitted ? 
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are these to adopt the maxim of PuUitfs 
Syrus, ^* Judex damnatur, cum nocens absol- 
viturr'*— One would: suppose that the writer 
conceived the son of an English nobleman or 
gentleman was to be bred up in such a mah^- 
ner as to be allowed to take no delight, but in 
looking over a ledger, or that he was destined 
to become a sedentary lecturer or professor^ 
with his best hat brushed, and his long cravat 
plaited once a week ;— or, as unlike as possible 
to the clearly civil gentlemen in Mr. H/s 
shop, to resemble in appearance and physiogf 
nomy the portrait of Mr. Thomas Dilworth 
over a deal desk, never separated from a pen^ 
knife and pDunce-box. * : 

If I have wandered so far from the materiiCl 
points, to he. considered, I must lay it to the 
charge of the reviewer, whose step&for a little 
way I have thought myself boudd to follow, ia 
making these remarks on the futility of his 
principal objections. ( 

The course of argument has now brought 
me to tlie strongest and most material test. 
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The criterion proposed is sumnKlry afid ded- 
sive. An illustrious army of poets, philoso* 
phersy chennsts^ paintei-s, bistorians, general 
scholars, warriors and statesmen, Sec, are all 
-drawn up in array against the education pro^ 
duced by public schools ; Ihe whole is brought 
forward to prove that if such men are produeed 
without "that system of education, to which 
the English are so much attached," the infe- 
rence is obvious. Although we do not send 
our noble youths to Westminster to beccune 
poets and philosophers, we need not shrink from 
this challenge. By their fruits we shall know 
them. It will be therefore necessary to exa- 
mine the lists more attentively ; for like an 
Asiatic army, that at first appears formidable 
ki numbers and in distant splendor, they, on 
a closer examination, seem almost to sink into 
nothing. 

One general observation, however, must be 
made,— -that in the illustrious catalogue before 
us^ the whole field, (in the sportsman's phrase) 
including Ireland and Scotland) is staked 
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agatnst a part ; and it would be a wooderfiil 
testimony^ indeed, in favor of a few schools^ 
if in the whole educated population, — that is, 
probably, as ten thousand to one, there were 
DO great and wise men, except those produced 
by a few particular schools. The reader 
therefore will bear in mind, not how many 
great and wise men were produced without 
the system of our public schools ; but in what 
proportion, taking into consideration the extent 
of a cultivated and educated population,— 
these schools have furnished their quota ; and 
Avhether, side by side, and rank by rank, they 
are not still masters of the field. If it should 
appear that they have furnished great and wise 
men, not only bearing a proportion, but equals 
if not superior, to the great catalogue of illus- 
tiious worthies opposed to them, it would go 
near to decide the question between the revievr- 
er and myself. 

Before I proceed to examine the catalogue^ 
I must bring before the reader*s recollection 
the rery sweeping asiertioD of the critic. ** It 
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is very remarkable,** says he, " that the most 
eminent men in every art and science have not 
been educated in public schools; and this is 
true, even if we include, in the term of public 
schools, not only Eton, Winchester, and 
Westminster, but the Charter-House, St 
Pauls, Merchant Taylors', Rugby, and every 
school in England, at all conducted upon the 
plan of the three first. ''^ Now if we avail our- 
selves of the critic's admission, we shall find 
that nine out of ten in his catalogue have real- 
ly been educated in one of those schools, which 
are denominated public foundaiion schools, 
conducted on the plan of the three great col- 
legiate schools, in opposition to private semi- 
naries, which, however respectable and meri- 
torious, are arbitrarily established without cer- 
tificate, recommendation, or election. Thus 
the ground will crumble under his feet, and 
leave him without even the plausibility of argu- 
ment. But on the other* band be tnkes a po- 
sition, which' appears runteoantatble. " The 
great, ichools: of Scotland,** says he, '* we do 
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not call public schools ; because in these Ihe 
mixture of domestic life, gives to them a wide- 
ly diflferent character/' But the young men ^ 
educated at the High school, in Edinburgh, / 

■ 

and who board in the city, have no more of \ 
the '* mixture of domestic life,*" than those who i . 
board with the dames at Eton ; they, therefore^ 
cannot be said tobeloing to the class of private 
instruction. On the same principle, the cri- 
tic will exclude from public edtication all the 
illustrious characters on the continent^ who are 
brought up in the vast and magnificent col- 
leges, which partake of ihe nature both of 
school and university^ because they are obliged 
to board in private families^ In the outset of 
a dispute, it is highly expedient to come to a 
right understanding on the de&iitioa of terms ; 
and the reader will probably think that our 
antagonist has not been remarkably happy in 
this particular. We will not, however, weigh him 
too scrupulously in ihe balance of consistency, 
or take a strict advantage of the concessiont 
which he has undesignedly made; but proceed 
to reconnoitre the host, set in array against us« 
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The first are the Poets ; and truly com- 
manding, with the exception of a few weak 
auxiliaries, the array appears. We have the 
great leaders, Shakspeare, Spenser, Ben Jon- 
son (we may as well give the proper spelling 
to his name). After these come what may be 
called the captains, Beaumont and Fletcher, 
Butler, Pope, Swift, Akenside, Goldsnaith. 
Then come the lighter troops, beaded by 
Rochester and Congreve ; and lastly, the de- 
sultory force, consisting^ of Sprat, Parnell, 
Oar til. Gay, Shenstone, Samuel Johnson, 
(u'ho appears among them like Cato at a co- 
medy) Sir Philip Sidney, Savage, A(buthnot, 
Thou)son, and Burns ; to which list, that a 
Scotchman may have fair play, I will add the 
name, and a truly respectable one, of Beattie ; 
and request also that neither Ramsafy nor 
Drummond ((superior to many mentioned) 
should be omitted. 

On tins list I shall make a few observations, 
5ome incidental, and some very important. I 
ilhail; then compare with tliis catalogue th^ list 
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furnished from three or four only of our prin- 
cipal schools. 

Perhaps I might justly challenge Sprat and 
Sir Philip Sidney, who are at least of doubt- 
ful fame as poets. Few people read Sprat, and 
fewer still Sir P. Sidney's Sapphi<» or Heroics- 
There is also one name admitted to swell the 
ranks, which is a mere automaton ; I mean 
Arbuthnot, unless, perhaps, the reviewer 
meant Arntstro^ig. 

First stands alone^ and without a rival, the 
mighty Shakspeare. We must, indeed, in- 
stantly admit, that, could any system of educar 
tion by iis intrinsic eflfects produce a character, 
as far as geniiis is concerned, so transcendent 
and astonishing^ that mode would be undoubt- 
edly unrivalled. But who does not perceive 
tliat Shakspeare can be no example in this 
question? He was a being of his own order, a 
being, to whom nothing analogous appears in 
the history of the faculties of man. "Within 
bis circle none durst walk but he/* Before- a 
beiDg oftbisorder, all systems of education 



i 
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sbrink ; they are the toil and the work of man; 
Sbakspeare was the work of nature ; so truly, 
in respect to him, may we say, ^^ poeta nascitur, 
Bon fit." Education, therefore, might, more 
'&an any circumstances of fortune, be called, 
in him, "tfie drop upon the lion's mane." 
Yet we must not so blindly worship the god 
:Of Ottr idolatry, as to consider him as faultless; 
we may even venture to assert that, had he 
received a public classical, and general educa- 
tion, he would have exhibited the perfection of 
the art of poetry, the union of taste, judgment, 
and correctness, with the strength of genius, 
and the fire of imagination. 

The case is directly the reverse with ano- 
ther most eminent character, placed against 
Public Schools, — Ben Jonson. In opposition 
to Shakspeare, he stands, I confess, the most 
consummate proof of the force of educatioo. 
In native gifts he was, no doubt, far below 
Shakspeare ; but education and learning seem 
in him to run the race with genius, and unite to 
exbihit to after-ages one of the most 61 
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, instances of Hjcir effects. In point of poct^ 
2 ical imagery and wildness of fancy, let the 
g reader compare, with this view» the son^ ot 
^ the witches in Jonson's Mask, and then ia 
2 Shakspeare's Macbeth. Ben Jonson, there- 
g fore, but not Shakspeare, would appear to be a 
^ Splendid example, as far as poetry is concerned/ 
^ against Public Schools. I am inclined^ how* 

fjver, to suspect that the reviewer is not very 
^, intimately acquainted with the works of this 

distinguished writer : I will therefore beg the 
J reviewer's attention to the following ** Epi* 
. gram,** as it is called. 

TO WILLIAM CAMDEN. 

! Camden, most reverend bead, to whom I owe 
All that I am tn arts, all that / know, 

^ (How nothing's that !) to whom my country owes 
The great renown, and name wherewith she goes : 
Than Thee the age sees not that thing more grave^ 
Mote high, more holy, that she more would crave* 
What name, what skill, what faith, hast thou in things^ 
What*8ight in searching the most antique springs! 
What weight, and what authority in speech ! 
More stearce can make that doubt, but thou canst tcpteh* 

Sck. E 
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Pardon free truth, and let thy modesty, 
Which conquers all, be once o'ercome by Thee. 
Many of thine this better could than I : 
But for their powers, accept my piety ! 

Now as the critic may know as little of this 
William Camden as he seems to do of Bea 
Jonson, it may be proper to acquaint him that 
this William Camden was the author of 
a book called "Britannia," of " Remains con- 
cerning Britain," and of " Annals of Queen 
Elizabeth;''and that, moreover, hk was head 

MASTER OF WESTMINSTER ScHOOL : Undcf 

whom, at that same school, was educated this 
IDENTICAL Ben Jonson ! It is probable that 
the critic irra^ not have read so much of Ben 
Jonson as to have seen this " Epigram;" yet 
had he but opened the first page, the following 
remarkable and decisive words would have sta- 
red him in the face, in the dedication to Cam- 
den : ** 1 am none of those, who can suffer the 
benefits conferred upon my youth to perish with 
my age — I pray you to accept this, sucl), 
wherein neither the confession of my mannei> 
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shall make you blush, nor of my studies repent 
you to have been the instructor' 

Who will not be astonished at such igno- 
rance^ such impudent ignorance ! The writer 
has committed himself in this instance, as in 
others, by an inaccuracy, the more unpardon- 
able, since Ben Jonson is himself precisely 
such a character, as in estimating the compara- 
tive merit of schools, so far as his own art and 
learning are concerned, would turn the scale. 
Having thus taken one of your guns, Ben 
Jonson, from you, ' and placed him on the 
other side ; we must dispute Butler with youj 
because the scene of his education is doubtful/ 
There are probable reasons to believe (see 
Wood) that he was entered at Christ-Churchy 
from Westminster ; but as he was not matri- 
culated, this cannot be proved ; and we may 
venture to say, neither can you prove the con- 
trary. 

' If we follow Loiigueville, who says that he was edu- 
•aied at the Grammar School of Worcester, we shall be 
ftr from corroborating the critic's assertion* 
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The list therefore of eminent poets educated 
at a very small number of great schools, oppo* 
sed to all England, Scodand, and Ireland, is 
the following : 



Prior, , 
Otway, 
Young, 
J. Phillips, 



Collins, 

Gilbert West, 

Dyer, 

Lyttleton, 

Churchill, 

Cowpen 



Ben Jonson, 

Milton, 

Crashaw, 

Cowley, 

Butler, (doubtful) Rowe, 

Dryden, Addison, 

Waller, Gray, . . 

The far greater part of these were educated 
at two schools only, Winchester and West- 
'minster. 

Before we leave this article, I must add a 
few more remarks, to which I beg the readers 
attention. 

What has been quoted from Ben Jonson 
cuts two ways; proving not only the place 
from which he derived his learning ; but his 
modesty and piety, as well as the humility and 
Jdndness of his master : so far was either, as 
clearly appears from their life and writings, 
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from assuming timt '' public school importance, 
livbich ridiculously and offensively, displays 
itself in the haunts and business of bearded 
men." 

It was usual; soon after Wolsey's college was 
completedi to send the principal young men 
of birth and fashion to be educated there as at 
a public school; they went very early, and 
received the same discipline as they would at 
Eton or Winchester ; for it must be remem* 
bered that Westminster was not placed upon 
its present establishment till Queen Elizabeth; 
and the Dean, Censor, and Tutor, acted lite- 
rally the part of schoolmasters. To this Pub- 
lic School, for it could be called by no other 
name, we owe the accomplished and learned 
Lord Surrey, Sir Philip Sidney, and others 
equally eminent with those who are brought 
against us. Of Sir Philip Sidney, ^Wood 
writes thus : "while very young, he was sent 
to Christ-Church to be improved in all sorts 
of leaining.*' 
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, -The spme may be said of othor great cba^ 
factors in English history, who were sent to 
Oxford, to the Public Schools attached to dif- 
ferent colleges : Sir Walter Raleigh to Orid; 
Hocbester to Wadham, at twelve ; Wolsey, so 
early as ekven years old, to Magdalen ; Richard 
Hooker, at thirteen, to Corpus ; Clarendon, at 
thirteen, to Christ-Church. These accom- 
plished characters, said by the Critic not to 
have been educated in Public Schools, were 
ally in fact, so educated ! 

^* O Shame, where is thy blush ! 
If thou canst mutiny on a Critic'9 cheek !" 

Of Sir Walter Raleigh, Wood says : Being 
entered at Oriel, " where his natural parts 
being strangely advanced by academical learn- 
ing under an excellent tutor, he became an 
ornament to the juniors.^' The same may be 
said of many other eminent men, whom Eng- 
land has produced, in history, in science, and 
in learning; and many of these enumerated in 
the review before us> Bacon, Selden^ Sir Isaac 
NewtoUi &c. So that; if these great men have 
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not been educated at Westminster, Eton,, or 
Winchester, still they are direct example* 
against. the fallacious conclusion drawn by the 
Reviewer; that ^'the English have done almost 
all that they have done in the arts and scien- 
ces, without the aid of that system of educa- 
tion, to which they are attached." * 

This will be explained more particularly as 
we proceed. It may l>e proper to mention 
here, that we shall consider in the sequel, 
whether the great men, who were privately 
educated, would not have been more free from 
imperfections, if they had been educated otlier- 
wise. 

The reader has already seen the formidable 
array of Poets drawn up by the Reviewer 
against the number of those educated at Pub^ 
lie Schools; and he has also seen son)e of those^ 
who have been produced by a very few of our 
great establishments. 

' Among the poets enamerated by the critic, it may also 
Ve observed that Congreve, Goldsmith, Pkniell, an^ 
^Sttitb» begSD their stiidies at Tnmty CMIegs, Jhnhku, st 
, the age of thiiteen. 
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Before I proceed with the examination of 
the other names invidiously introduced against 
them, I beg permission to state that my object 
is not to detract from the fair fame of any per- 
son, but merely to vindicate the mode of edu: 
cation, which has been traduced. Far be it 
from me to assert or imagine that many splen- 
did examples of worth and cultivated talents 
are not to be found among those who have 
been educated in a private manner, or that 
Public Schools must monopolise all the worth 
and wisdom of the state. Some have received 
their education at Public Schools and English 
Universities, of whom Public Schools and 
English Universities might well be ashamed ; 
— and some have received a private education, 
of whom public establishments might well be 
proud. I am not very anxious to obviate the 
readers conclusion, to which class the Critic 
in question may belong. 

Far be also from me the w ish to detract 
"one iota" from the fair fame of the Historians, 
Metaphy;sicianS| Poets^ or even Critics of the 
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North ;— but let them not endeavour to pluck 
from their seats all those, who have reached in- 
tellectual eminence by a different mode of cul- 
ture, and who are as ready to admit their Just 
claims, as they appear on all occasions desi- 
rous of injuring ours. 

Having premised these observations for fear 
of being misunderstood, I now proceed to 
speak of men of Sciencj!:, entreating the 
reader to keep in mind the first question asked 
by the Reviewer, whether good and wise men 
are produced by our Public Schools; and 
also another proposition, which is artfully com- 
bined with it, that the English have excelled 
in arts and sciences wilhoul the aid of that 
mode of education^ to which they are so par^ 
tial. 

First, of Sciences. — With these, even if 
they were introduced in Public Schools, as 
early and necessary objects of education, a 
boy could not be supposed to gain any deep 
acquaintance. When we consider, however, 
the proposition, that ^' the English have done 
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almost all that they have done in Scieacc, 
witbouft the aid of that system of education, te 
which they are so much attached,"— the charge 
is false. Sir Isaac Newton, by far the greatest 
name in science, which the world can boast, 
** did what he did" (to repeat the critic'*s ele- 
gant expression *) with^ not zmthoutythe aid of 
that system of education. The same may be 
said of Wallis, educated at Oxford. Halley 
and the great Boyle were both educated at 
our Public Schools ; the former at St. Paul's 
School, the latter at Eton. 

I shall not here follow the exact arrange- 
ment of the Reviewer, in going from Science 
to History ; but from Science shall at once 
proceed to Arts ^ as neither the one nor the 

' It is no less lamentable than astonishing, that a 
publication, containing many excellent articles on clas- 
sical and literary criticism, and on political economy, 
should be disgraced by such expressions as the follow^ 
ing, taken from a late Number : *' After war has coor 
tiuued too long, and the people ^f^ tired of it, they 
hurry their leaders into any treaty, whereby it mag be 
got rid of." 
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)ther are said by him to have derived any 
lenefit from our English mode of education. 
" If I mistake not," I have manifestly proved 
ill some instances the futility of argument, and 
iQ others the direct and palpable falsehood of 
this Reviewer's assertion. I trust I shall here 
as fairly establish, as I have proposed before, 
the total irrelevancy of his remarks, not 
Dnly with respect to Arts, but Arms ; as our 
opponent's list is swelled not only with Pain- 
ters, Architects, and Actors, but with Marl- 
borough and Clive. 

Of the former there are various kinds : the 
Art of Painting, the Art of Music, the Art 
of Acting, and the Art of Dancing on the 
slack rope ; — for one Art might as well be 
introduced as another, not certainly with re- 
spect to their importance or dignity, but with 
respect to their utter incompatibility, or assi- 
milation, with the studies of a Public School. 
It is therefore probable that the Painters, the 
Actors, and the Generals, were put into the 
list, by a kind of conscription, to daunt us by 
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their array ; or perhaps only as (igurautcs at 
an opera dance, to make a more imposiDg 
glitter and parade ; or like Nebuchadnezzar's 
^^ all sorts of instruments/' for the sake of 
^ater sound. The least reflection must C(hi- 
vince any one that, to be a PainteF, — aod 
those, who chiefly practise that delightful art, 
practise it as a profession, — requires so early 
an apprenticeship, that the time employed in 
a Public School would be misemployed by 
those who wish to attain such a degree of ex- 
cellence in it as to gain either its highest fame 
or its honorable emoluments. None, there- 
ft)re, can be supposed to reach any high 
proficiency, who with our accustomed educa- 
tion practise it merely from taste and attach- 
ment : yet even this concession must not be 
taken in an unqualified sense; for at this mo* 
ment an individual, distinguished by every thing* 
that can exalt the character of a highly educa* 
led English gentleman in manners, worthy and 
accomplishments, almost rivals the first profes- 
sors in this art; and received his education at 
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Eton and at New College ; I speak of Sir 
George Beaumont. 

What is said of the incompatibility of our 
studies with this Art as a profession, may be 
also said of others^ such as Architecture. 
We must, therefore, relinquish Inigo Jones 
and Vanburgh, as well as Reynolds bbA 
Gainsborough. 

In the Critic s list we find but one Actor ; 
but I have no hesitation to admit that the num- 
bers of that profession not educated at Public 
Schools are very considerable ! Yet even in 
the solitary instance mentioned, we might ask 
this accurate writer whether he has never heard 
tlmt Garrick was educated, as well as Samuel 
Johnson, at Lichfield School, a public esta- 
blishment of considerable repute ? We might 
bring to his recollection one of the first Actors 
of his time, Smith, who still, at an advanced 
age, enlivens society with bis wit and learning, 
and who received his education at Eton. But to 
bring this Goliah of ignorance to the ground, 
we shall bring one little stone from the sling 
. Sch. F 
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of truth. We will beg tbe favor of him to 
look into a place called the " Poets' Comer," in 
WeAtmiDBter Abbey. The first object that 
WiU itrikci him is a bust, undet which is tih 
soribed in large letter^, O Rare Dj&nt Jov- 
60K4 Thii nattld^ '* if we mistake not/ be 
will remember as lon^ as be lives. When be 
has refreshed his memory as to the place of 
education of tliis distinguished diaracter, let 
tum turli round, and he may read the follow- 
ing Epitaph : 

In Memoi^ of BAk'tON BoOtH, Esq. 
Descended frem the ancient fa toil jr of that name 
In the Countj of Lancaster. In his <aHy youth 
He was admitted into the Collegiate School of 
Westminster, under the GSLEBRATEDDr. BusbTi 
Wh^ite he soon discover'd and improved a genios, 
MThi^h (favoured by the Muse he loT'd) 
So happily combined 
The expressive powers of Actiftig 
Witli a peculmr glace of ElQcatimi, 
As not only procur'd him the Royal Patroiitge, 
But the grateful Applause 
Of li jiididdiis t'ubiic. 
m 9M ill lH$i h tlhe 54th year 6f his age. 



Vei-yjustly rfjurctt^ 

By all wlio koew bow to estimate 

Abilities in ao Actor, 

Politeness in a Gentleman, 

Fidelity in a Friend. 

This eminent actor was the first in liis line 
before the time of Garrick, and was as exem- 
plary for every domestic virtue, as for. the 
greatest talent in his profession. 

As these Arts are so distinctly enumertited, 
wc are tempted to wonder that a very interes- 
ting sbter^-Art was omitted. Neither Orlando 
Gibbons nor Purcell* learned their gamut at 
Westminster School, although Music was 
particularly required in our ecclesiastical esta- 
blishments. Even at AIl-SouIs*CoUege, in 
Oxford, where young men of family are 
chiefly admitted, it is ordered in the statutes of 
the Founder that the claimants shall be benS 
nati, bene vesfili, et mediocriter docti ; not, 
as some have represented the meaning ofdoc- 
ti^ in general learning, but in arte Musicd. 
Peacham also in his** Complete Gentleman," 
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requires him to be so well instructed in Music, 

as to ^ able to take his part^ at sights in anjf 

catch or canon. Notwithstanding, therefore, 

the antiquity, celebrity or necessity of this Art 

as an accomplishment to a perfect gentleman, 

nottiing is said of it in the article before us ; 

nor is any hint given of the advantage, which 

might have been received by Salomon, Cer- 

vettOy or the late Gariboldi, on the double 

bass,^ if they had begun their performances io 

the dormitory at Westminster, to the great 

recreation of the scholars after their severer 

studies* The cause of this omission peiiiaps 

may be found in the prejudice of the Scotcbi 

like the Swiss, to their own mountain Mu^ic, 

who feel no partiality to any strains but such 

as *^ Maggie Lauder," or " Open the door, 

Lord Gregory !" 

I think, however, it would have been bet- 
ter if this Art had been admitted among the 
others ; and more particularly as such recrea- 
tions as Cricket, &c. are exploded. For to 
the Art of Music might naturally be added, 
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as equally . proper to be taught in our Public 
Schools, the Art of Daodhg' ; add if this hait 
been the case, so much more attention would 
probably have been paid : in which oaie we 
mtgbt expect to see the Revs Head-Masters of 
3ome of our most distingtttshed seminaries of 
classical learnnag " go to church in a galliard^ 
and come home in a corraoto !''*-**-JS%iiEi:i!U; 
Twelfth Night Act i. Sc ^. 
- In this manner^ the boys of our PiiUic 
Schools mi^t be taught, not ouly Latih and 
Gneek, but all (Hfaor necessary arts and fus/t^ 
complishments. Each young gentleman, just 
oome from his brewers and sisters in the 
country, lilce the Bourgeois Gentiiboaime dn 
Moliibre, should be aurrounded by hb ^efftpvk 
tutors, the Music^omster, ^he Dancing-fnmh 
ter^ the Laugij^ge-masler, the Feocia^Hnaftf 
tor.; hut great 'care isJioukl be taicen t^ ketp 
the Morail-pbiloiophy-fi9aster in ^odjhamar^ 
and not to satfcr hm to iick the other ^M•s^ 
lera into the atmet. ' * 

D€t Indiicr^^ €xc|uisite comedy* 
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This pointy not of argument, but of cour- 
teous etiquettei being arranged, let us coine 
to the more formidable Moral Philosophers. 

Before, however, we enter into a particular 
examination of the respective claims and cha- 
racter of the catalogue, let us first observe 
that, as in Poetry, so in the various branches 
of Science, it should be inquired what propor- 
tion of illustrious men Public Schools have 
produced, in comparison with the whole mass 
of educated population. If we estimate the 
population of England, Wales, Scotland, and 
Ireland, at 15 millions, we may probably 
take one hundred thousand men, who have 
received a classical education. Of those, not 
much mote th^n two thousand five hundred 
are brought* up in the Public Schools; and 
these are to be weighed, as to eminent charac^* 
lers produced, against the educated population 
assumed ; that is to say, in the proportion of 
€fne Xo forty. This calculation is not perhaps 
very accurate; but it is sufiicient to prove 
that the number of men pf eminence produced 
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by Public Schools, and chiefly by Eton, 
Winchester, and Westminster, constitutes a 
singularly large proportion of the whole. 
This proportion will clearly show the futility 
of the argument, and the fallacy of the state- 
ment, of the Reviewer. 

In estimating the number of illustrious men 
produced by the different parts of the British 
Islands, it has been often remarked that 
Wales has furnished a comparatively small proN 
portion. ' The hardy simplicity and the sturdy 
independence, which characterise the mind of 
the Welsh, should have fitted their genius for 
those daring flights of enthusiasm, which havJB 
drawn the admiration of mankind on the inhe^ 
bitants of Greece and Italy, as well as of our 
own countrymen, in similar circumstance. 
But ' the cause of this deficiency is not to bb 
sought in physical reasons ; it is to be ascribed 
to the want of establishments for public edu-' 
cation. The zealous and animating efforts of 
the present Bishop of St David's, will, it is 
reasonably expectedi remove the obstacles to 
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MbetA instruction in the prindpality, by the 
public institutions^ which he is so beneficially 
employed in founding and promoting : ** Quod 
Deus benfe vertat !" 

. To proceed to the formidable host of Moral 
Philosophers, like Poets, set in array against 
us. It will be here necessary to act the part 
of Helen in the Iliad, of the Messenger in 
j£schylus, and of the Tutor in Euripides, to 
describe these mighty leaders sent by the Ca^ 
ledonian general to force our lines of defence. 
We first descj^y, "clarum et venerabite nomen," 
Bacon. Then follow the seven chiefs, Shaftesy- 
bury, Hobbes, Berkeley, Butler, Hume, Hart- 
ley, and Dugald Stewart. 

Bacon, the highest and the noblest name, if 
not educated at a Public School, was sent at the 
age of twelve to Cambridge. This, as we have 
befbre observed, constituted a public educatioOi 
and that '^ to which the English are so much 
attached." However considerable might have 
been the natural powers of his mind, he oouid 
at that tiaDe have known very, little of Chat 
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Philosophy, which laid the foundation of the 
Novum Organuiu. 

As for the next on the list, Shaftesbury, his 
example proves rather too much ; for it ope- 
rates equally against Scotch and other Univer- 
sities as English, and indeed against most of 
our modes of education, private or public 
Shaftesbury, — and a scholar he was, whatever 
may be thought of his philosophy, a '^ wise and 
good one," — obtained his scholarship in a very 
singular way. It would puzzle a person, un- 
acquainted with liis history, to conjecture by 
what mode of education he acquired so great 
a stock of classical and elegant learning. It 
was not at a public, it was not at a private, 
school ; it was not at a University, English, 
Irish, Scotch, or Dutch, under an English 
clergyman or a Chemical dissenter. It was 
under a lady, a learned and excellent blue- 
stocking spinster. Now, whether this mode 
should be hereafter thought best to be adopted, 
in preference either to Scotch Universities or 
English Schools, it should at least be mention* 
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ed. This act of justice being performed, with 
due compliments to the amiable and learned, 
but novel teacher, we must convict the Re- 
viewer of another instance of ignorance^ 
Shaftesbury was afterwards actually sent to 
JVinchester School ; but, no doubt recollecting 
with tenderness the more lenient and endear- 
ing instructress, and the ^'moUiatempora&n- 
di," which he had 5o often experienced ; and 
perhaps frightened by the formidable paintiog 
of a rod in the School, witli the correspondiag 

motto, AUTDISCE, AUTDISCKDE; MANET 

S0R8 TEiiTiA CjEDi, he did not remain long 
in that seminary. This example may operate 
against the system I defend, as well as against 
the Critic ; except that it does not subject M 
to the charge of ignorance. 

Of the others it may be hinted to the rea- 
der, that Berkeley entered very young at Tri- 
nity College, Dublin, Hartley at Cambridge, 
and Hobbes at Oxford. 

As to great names distinguished iu Moral 
iind Natural Philosophy, let the Critic give us 
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3oyle, Lockei Sir Francis Bacon, and Sir 
[saac Newton ; and he is welcome to all the 
xst. Boyle and Locke were educated at 
E\pn and Westminster. With respect to 
Bacon and Newton, when I have stated the 
rircumstances of their education, I shall leave 
the reader to judge which mode of instruction 
has a just claim to them. 

Sir « Francis Bacon had the extraordinary 
lidvantage, during his infant years, of the 
instruction of a father and mother, which, if 
iuch could often be found, might supersede 
any otlier, mode of education, at least for the 
earlier period of life. The father was the well 
known Sir Nicholas Bacon, and the mother 
one of the daughters of Sir Antony Cooke, 
tutor to Edward VI. But, notwithstanding 
these advantages, with such a father, as is not 
ofkieD found, and with such a mother as cen^ 
tunes do not produce, he was not suflbt^d 
by bift discerning parents to remain at home, 
and he was sent to Cambridge in the twelfth 
year of his age, a period of life, at which boys 
are generally sent to Public Schools. 
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And now, a word on the greatest luminary, 
that has ever etilightened the world of human 
learning, who stands, like his own Sun, glorious 
and alone, in the centre of knowledge and 
science, among the inferior bodies, that shed 
their feeble rays round the majestic orb, froni 
which they are derived. Sir Isaac Newton, 
I assert in the teeth of the Critic's assertion, 
received his education at a Public School ; for 
the school of Grantham cantibt be otherwise 
designated, and indeed strictly falls within the 
Critic's own definition of a Public School. 
This school, like Winchester and Eton, was 
an Episcopal and Royal foundation. The 
first foundation was by Bishop Fox; and a 
further charter, with considerable additioDS, 
was granted by Edward VI; and the principle 
of the great founders of Winchester and Eton 
was followed in every respect, provision bdng 
made for an Informator, a Paedagogus, &c 
When Sir Isaac Newton was there, the schod 
was in its most florishing state. Here he 
instructed the other boys in the best mode of 
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naking paper kites ; here be made a gmaH 
irooden mill, and put a mouse into it for a 
niHer ; and here, — tremble all ye papas and 
namaS; who are afraid of the tyranny of a 
jreat school ! — here he received (horresco 
•eferens !) a ^* kick in the belly** from another 
3oy, whom he thrashed, and whose place be 
x>ok.* 

Without deducing all Sir Isaac's wonderful 
liscoveries from this **kick in the belly/' which 
Voltaire might have dode, it is sufficient to 
show that he was educated at a Public School, 
ind had his share, greater than happens to 
x)ys in general, of the roughness of one. 

' I'his curious fact is asserted hy his own nephew, 
irho attended him in his last moments^ and who was in 
ii« greatest confidence. ''Sir I. Newton/' says he« " used 
:o rdaite that he was very negligent at school, and very 
ow in it, until the boy above him gave him. a kick tn 
lie heUy, Not content with having thrashed his adver- 
»aiy. Sir haac could not rest till he had got before him 
in the school, and from that time continued rising till 
Ik was the head-boy/' Conduit. History of Grantham^ 
p. 158. 

Seh. G 
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A« { oooader that I am wriUog io answei 
to a persOQy whose information is imc Yfij 
exteasive, I shall take the opportunity of Id- 
ling him a few more circumstances, relating 
to Sir Isaac Newton s progress in science, and 
which will equally display the triumph of the 
English mode of education. 

When he left school, there was an end of 
his milb, and mouse-traps, and paper kites, 
and sun-dials. His mother was now married 
again, and he was appointed an overseer, or 
bailiff, in her farm. In this occupation, be 
regularly, invit4 Miner v^, attended the fain 
and markets, and chafTered with farmer Lump- 
kin, and squire Bumpkin, all educated private- 
ly, about the price of corn, hay, pigs, peas, and. 
beans. So for some time lived, and so proba- 
bly would have died, the great Sir Isaac 
Newton ! It happened, however, that his mo- 
ther had a brother, who had been educated 
at Cambridge, the Rev. Mr. Ayscough, by 
whose advice young farmer Newton was taken 
firom his homely occupation, and sent to Tri- 
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nity College, Cambridgei the place of bis 
uncle s education, where he obtained a fellow-^ 
^hip. The rest followed. 
. Reviewers are not apt to blush ; but it is 
possible that he, to whom these facts are ad- 
dressed, may blush for the first time in hb 
life ! 

It is not necessary to examine any more of 
bis instances in Philosophy ; in which, as we 
m^y boast of Boyle, Locke, Bacon, and 
Newton, he may take and place the rest in his. 
i^dde, with all the moral philosophers .and- 
metaphysicians born and educated on, the 
north of the Tweed, with Lord Mbnboddo, 
that learned advocate of human tails, . as a 
makeweight. 

What has been said of the incompatibility 
of the Arts of Painting, Architecture, &c; 
with a Public education, must also be applied 
to the Military Art. If, however, such a 
man as Marlborough had spent a few years at 
a Public School, he would have been able to 
write and spell a little better than he did ; and 
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it is more than probable tbat^ by the example 
of noble and honorable equals^ he would have 
been early taught to despise that penuriousoess, 
which attended him through life ; and at least 
he would have escaped the name and cbar8^ 
ter of Lawyer Hocus.' 

This leads me to consider the list of Law- 
yers, of a very different character, enunoerated 
by the Reviewer : Sir Edward Coke, Sir 
Matthew Hale, Lord Hardwicke, and CiM 
Justice Holt. This enumeration is unforta- 
Bate, and so far from operating agal&st dit 

' He appeared so sensible of the disadvantages of his 
want of education, that he sent his only son to Cam- 
hridge. * 

It may be here observed, that fewer military men tit 
likely in future to be sent from PnbHc Schoob, The 
new establishment at Sandhulrst requires boyi*to be icit 
at so early an age for military instruction^ that the-iii- 
tufe race of British officers will probably be ignorant of 
classical literature ; and should we see a man of deep 
learning in the army, we shall compare 

— bimembri 

Hoc monstruni puero, vei mirandis sub aratro 
Piscibus inventis. 
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system of English educa^tioniy makes in favor of 
It. Sir Edward Coke was educated at Nor- 
vtich School, and was sent very early to Cam- 
bridge, for he was there four complete years. 
Perhaps it is to be lamented that he did not 
stay to be whipped a little longer at Norwich, 
as he most undoubtedly would have been at 
Eton and Westminster : we then probably 
should not have seen a man of the moist pro«- 
found legal knowledge so impatient of opposi- 
tion, and so brutal as he often was in his 
conduct to the prisoners tried before him. 
He called a great and unfortunate man, on his 
trial, "a spider of hell ;*' and of Mrs. Turner, 
when tried for her life, he said she was guilty 
of the seven deadly sins, which lie enumerated 
with little regard to humanity Or delicacy. 
Sir John Holt was educated at Abingdon 
School, and at Oxford. Sir Matthew Hale 
bad indeed a very confined, puritanical edu- 
cation. The •^system of premature debaiich- 
ery,** mentioned by the Critic, was thoroughly 
adopted by him after this private instruction : 
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and it was not until be entered on a course of 
public education at Qxford, that he shook off 
the evil habits of his younger days^ and devo- 
ted himself to study/ 

' On the consequences of a confined mode of educa- 
tion, the observations of Dean Swift are so jiut and 
decbiye, that the reader will not be displeased to set 
them here. Speaking of the young heir to a large pro- 
perty, bred np in private, he says : 

*' He is taught from the nursery that be roust inherit 
a great estate, and iias no need to mind his book, which 
is a lesson he -never forgets to the end of his lif«. His 
chief solace is to steal down and [day at span-farthmg 
with the page or young blackamoor, or little favorite 
feot-boy, one of whom is his principal confident wai 
bosom friend. 

''There is one young Lord in this town, who, by aa 
uaeiampled piece of good fortune, was miraculonsl} 
snatched ouiof thegulph of ignorance, confined to t 
public School for a due term of years, well whipped 
when he deserved jt, olad no better than bis comradfs, 
and always their (^y^^fellow on the same footings had 
■o precedence in the school but what was given hira by 
bis merit, and lost it whenever he was negligent It u 
well known how many mntinies were bred at tlm on- 
pneedeated t^n^aeat, trihat conplaiats aaiaof ha 
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It should not be forgotten that Lord Mans- 
ield was educated at Westminster ; and that 
Blackstone went from a public school to 
Oxford, and was a Fellow of a College, when 
le wrote bis admirable Commentaries. 

vlatioDS, and other great ones of both seief , — that hb 
itockhfigs and siWer clocks were ravished from him ; 
;hat his dress was nndistingnished ; that he was not 6t 
:o appear at a baU or assembl^r^ nor suffered to go to 
eitlier. 

'* It is true, I have known an academical education to 
bave been exploded in public assemblies ; and have 
heard persons of high rank declare that they couM 
learn nothing more at Oxford and Cambridge than to 
drink ale and smok^ tobacco; wherein 1 6nnly believed 
them ; but they were all young heirs sent thither only 
for form, either from schools, where they were npt 
suffered by their careful parents to stay above three 
months in the y^r, or from under the management of 
French fiimily tutors, who yet often attended them td 
their college to prevent all possibility of improvement. 
Bot I never yet knew any one person of quality, who 
followed his studies at the University, and carried away 
bis just proportion of learning, that was not ready upon 
aD occasions to celebrate and defend that cotilne of 
cdacation.''— Essay on Modem EdueatioD, Vol. v. Ed. 
London^ ISOl. p. 12S. 
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I sb(Lll include the Chemists and great Me- 
dical writers under one head. These, are 
Priestley, Black, and Davy; and Harvey, 
vCheselden, Hunter, Jenner, Meade, Browo^ 
and CuUen. 

Here our pretensions are naturally small ; 
yet VI e cannot entirely acquiesce with the adver- 
sary of public education. Harvey, the great 
Columbus of the tribe, the discoverer of the 
circulation of the blood, was educated at Can- 
terbury School, and began his studies at Cam- 
bridge at the age of 14. Without stopping to 
inquire how many of these were originally bred 
to Surgery, which requires an early apprentice- 
ship, we are content to leave the rest of the 
Chemists and medical men, ^' Ambubaianim 
Collegia, Pharmacopolae," to a different edu- 
cation: nor shall we even contend for those 
renowned ornaments of a Scotch Univ£b- 
siTY, Dr. Brodum, and Pr. Solomon!!' 

' I kope it will not be conceived that I coald men 
to speak with the least disrespect of a noineroiM body of 
leamedj inteUigeDt, aud humane Pbysiciaos, either of 
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I now proceed to speak of characters far 
nbretothe point — Historians, eminent Schol- 
ars, and Statesmen. If our Public Schools are 
deficient in producing these, particularly emi- 
lent Scholars and Statesmen, the question 
must be given up. I shall, as before, make 
>ome observations on the list here produced, 
itid then see what can be said on the other 
dde, not fearing to leave the result to the 
Dpinion of all impartial judges. 

'^ The three best Historians that the English 
language has produced, Clarendon, Hume, 
^nd Robertson, were not educated at Public 
Schools." So says the Review. 

We have already mentioned that Clarendon 
vras sent to Oxford at thirteen years of age ,* 
be, therefore, may justly be enumerated among 
those educated at Public Schools, and certain- 
ly after that form, '' to wliich the English are 

England or Scotland, nor above all of Sir Humphrey 
Davy, tb^ most eminent character that bis particular 
tine ofscience ever produced. 
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ao tnucb," and with great reason, ^' attajcbed/ 
Let us now examine more attentively the 
characters of Hume and Robertson as histo- 
rians ; and we are not disposed to detract io 
the smallest degree from their deserved repa* 
tation. Hume was fluent, perspicuousi elo- 
quent ; of copious, but correct, diction, and 
most happy in embellishing his narrative with 
those colors of rhetoric that are powerful in 
winning and disposing his readers on the side 
to which he had devoted his talents. At the 
same time, he was wanting in that which 10 
most essential to the cool investigation of truth; 
fidelity, accuracy, impartiality. So negligent 
indeed is he in this respect, that bis text is not 
unfrequently found to be in direct oppositioo 
to the very authority he quotes. — Robertson 
stands very high as a judicious, elegant^ and 
discriminating writer; but, bating the amenities 
of style and language, it is extraordinary to 
think how little of new light has been thrown 
by his researches on the periods which he has. 
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%o plea&inglyy I bad almost said superficially» 
illustrated. Let it beobserved, however, that 
Robertson had the advantage of the highest 
public education in his country. But even if 
we should confine ourselves to our three 
greatest Public Schools, have we not Camden, 
the annalist of Qiieen Elizabeth, and the great 
and venerable fibber of historical topography^ 
educated at. Westminster ? have we not Gib^ 
bon/ who, though unfortunately prejudiced 
OD one great point, has dispelled the darkness 
of the middle ages, and exhibited them as 
they stand in connexion with the more autbeD*> 
tic periods of Roman History, — brought up at 
Westminster ? Have we not also Coxe, educa- 

' It is to be lamented that, in consequence of his 
wetk and sickly constitution when a boy, he was depri- 
ved of the regular course of studies, and was ther^re 
Bwny years incessantly occufued in recovering the: 
gimmd he had lost. Had he been able to go through. 
the regular education of Westminster, it is probable 
that his conduct would have been more steady, and his 
pnncijplf s more sound. 
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ted at Eton, whose Histories of Austria, and 
of the BourboD Kings of Spain, may surely be 
placed on the same shelf with any work of 
kpbertson ; and whose Life and Memoirs of 
Sir Robert Walpole have superseded all other 
accounts of the reigns of George I. and 11. 
All these were bred as private gentlemen; 
and without taking into consideration the ex- 
ceptions we have made, etcn as historical 
writers, they evidently turn tlie scale in favof 
of Public Schools. ^ 

In speaking of eminent Scholars, I mdsf 
examine, as before, the list produced by the 
Critic. Among them we have such eminoit 
names as " Jeremy Taylor, Cardinal W'olsey, 
Bishop Wilkins, Chillingworth, and Isaac 
Hooker." Most of these are well known as 
distinguished for their learning and great qua- 
lities; but who is this Isaac Hooker? Dn 
Johnson mentions a singular character, who, 
in a very intelligent company was observed to 
utter only one word : this word, subsequent 
information has decided to have be^n *' Rich- 
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Ard/' It is a pity tliis personage bad not 
been at the Reviewers elbow, that he migHt 
have prompted him to write Richard, instead 
of IsaaCy Hooker. It is probable that this 
very accurate writer might have intended le 
put in this place the name of Isaac Barr&wi 
but finding that Barrow had a Public School 
education, he put out Barrow^ and let Isaac 
remain. Of Hooker^s writings it is likely that 
the notable Reviewer knows as Kttle as be 
appears to have done of the works of Ben 
Jonsou ; we will therefore,— -after giving him 
his right name, as we have to Jonson,— extract 
one sentence from the preface to his unrivalled 
work, Ecclesiastical Polity, which ought to 
be written in letters of gold for the edification 
and improvement of some writers : " There 
will come a time^ when three words, uttered 
with CHARITY and meekness, shall receive 
ajar more bkssed reward than three thousand 
%ialumes written with disdainful shari^ 
NESS OF WIT." Hooker was sent to Oxford 
at an early age. 

Sck. H 
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Cardinal Wolsey was a member of the same 
University at eleven years of age, if we may 
judge from the appellation of ^* the boy bache- 
lor," which he received for taking bis degree 
at fifteen. Bishop Wilkins went to Oxford 
also at the same age. The acute and wonder- 
JFul Chillingworth, the great master of Locke 
in reasoning, was educated in the Public 
Academical School attached to Magdalen 
College, Oxford : and the eloquent, elevated, 
and holy Jeremy Taylor was so early instruc- 
ted at Cambridge, that Antony Wood, in his 
quaint manner, says ; *^ he tumbled out of bis 
mother's womb into the seat of the Muses at 
Cambridge.** It may be proper to observe 
that, of the other eminent characters mention- 
ed, Cud worth, TiUotson, Middleton, Bentley, 
liishop Sherlock, Stilling6eet, Spelman, Claiif, 
and Bishop Hoadley,' went early to Cam- 
bridge; Selden, Sir Thomas More, and 
Bishop Wilkins, to Oxford ; and Archbishop 

' These two last were educated at Norwich Scho<4, 
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Kkigi and Bishop Usher, to Trinity College 
Dublin. 

We now come to the Statesmen and great 
political characters. Without strictly exa- 
mining the whole list, which is full of inaccu* 
racies, the following observations will| I trusty 
be sufficient to show how confidently we may 
appeal from the decisions of the Reviewer, on 
this important criterion. I therefore request 
the attention of the reader to the following 
circumstances. 

When the Puritans obtained the predomi-^ 
fiance in the State, and particularly after the 
famous visitation by the godly Commissioners! 
at Oxford/ the establishments of education 

' When men so eminent for learning, piety, and 
every Christian virtue, as Sanderson, Hammond,* 
and Dr. Pococke, were reduced to beggary; when the 
Soldiers preached in the Public Schools and Churches 
against human learning, challenghig the Scholars to 
prove their calling from Christ, and denouncing Greek 
as the sin against the Holy Ghost.^ It may not be 

*. HanuBMMl was educated at Eton, an^ first went there, 
aceording to Walker, '' ID hji loDf eoatk" 



I 
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lost tbttir repute. These Y^erakle seats,^ 
which in the reign of Henry^ Elizabeth, anil 
James, had produced such characters ia the 
political world as Sir Thomas More, Lord 
Surrey, Sir Philip Sidney, Sir Walter Ralei^; 
atxl afterwards, such men as Lord Falklaod 
and Qarendoa ; and even the best and most 
accomplished of the Republicans, as Milton, 
Marvel, Whitelocke, and Seldaa,— ^were now 
$Ued ^ith a generation as ignorant as they 
were canting and rapacious. Thus, during 
twelve or fifteen years there was a kind of 
kpseof that education, whieh had pttnlueed 
such characters as I have enumerated. Duriog 
Ibis period, Hugh Peters adorned the pulpit; 
and such monsters as ' 'Praise God Barebones/ 

iisproper to i oention here that these pious visitors, with 
Lord Pettbrokc tt their head^ found no great difficulty 
in dispossessing^ among other eminent sufferers. Dr. Fell, 
Dean of Christ-Church and Vice«ChanoeUor; but Mrs. 
Fell, the Doctor'b wife, •* refused to budge.'' Intreaties, 
commands; were all in vain: at last, iSttr ** seeking 
-the Lord'* they put her by force into aa armH^hair, 
brought her into tha ^luMJiaiigle, and loeked the door ! 
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were called to fill the seats of the Senate. It . 
was some years before the nation recovered 
from this intellectual hiatus, if the expression 
may be allowed. After the Restoration' the na- 
tional education went on in its usual channel ; 
but it was not till near the approach of the 
Revolution tliat the fruits were perceived. 
The reign of James II, it has been observed, 
was remarkably deficient in illustrious men. 
Sir William Temple was still respected and 
revered, among a race of venal and profligate 
courtiers. At length appeared Lord Somers, 
and the great leaders of his day ; who were 
succeeded, in a subsequent reign, by Boliog- 
broke, Walpole, Townshend, Chesterfield, 
Pulteney, all educated at Eton or Westminster; 
These were followed by the great William, 
Pitt, and his illustrious opponent Heary Fox,;. 

' It 18 a £ict, that Rochester was sent to Oxford after 
its puritanical regeneration. Educated among the- 
aaints of the day, at the restoration, like many others^ 
be burst into the contiury extreme, and was notorious 
only for his talents and profligacy. Dryden was also 
«ent to Cambridge during the ascendancy of the fanatics. 
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and ttie leading political characters of the 

middle of the last century. It really seems tbi^ 

the writer of the Review, from a natural hebe* 

ttide of understandings or from ignorant conceit, 

which, in him, even a public education could 

not cure, has run his head against the very 

point, which is most pregnant with illustrioin 

examples, in opposition to his arguments. Let 

him look at the living. Let him look at the 

Houses of Lords and Commons. Let him 

look to the most eminent public characters, 

the Marquis of Lansdowne, Lord Grenville, 

Lord Grey, Lord Holland. Let him look 

at the great leaders of every party, Wellesley, 

Xivtrpool, Sidmouth, Canning, and Whitbread. 

Let hitn look at an eminent proof of the result 

of^Public education, in the Speakers of the 

House of Commons, whose situation requires 

an. assemblage and union of the highest quali- 

tdeiK of the mind ; and be will find this ard upus 

and honorable post almost universally occupied 

by men ^lio have been educated at Public 

Schools ; for instance, Cornwall and Adding- 
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ton at Winchester, Grenville at Eton, and 
Abbot at Westminster.* We may here remark 
that almost all the characters enumerated e^ 
xfofia;^ai^ of the political M'orld were distin- 
guished for their classical attainments in youth. 
We may refer to Fox's poetical compositions 
in the Mus€e Etonenses. Wellesley, Gren- 
ville, Sidmouth, Abbot, and Canning, gained 
University Prizes. Nor ought we to forget 
the late accomplished Windham. 

But even in the list of Statesmen produced 
by the Reviewer, we shall find that the great- 

■ The conductors of those great establishments surely 
deserve the eocouragenieot and remuneration which 
they, in general, receive' from the state. We hail a ^ 
head-master of Westminster exalted to the rank of Arch- 
bishop, as was the case with Markham : we congratv* 
late the otium cum diguitate of so excellent a man, and 
to distinguished a scholar, as the late Dean of Wettr 
minster. Of only one, for many years master of Win* 
Chester* it may he said, he has been ungratefully ne» 
i;l€cted. Dr. Goddard. He may say to those whom 
iie has «o ably instructed — 

Disce, puer, virtutem ex me, verumque laborem, 
Fortunam ex aliis. 
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est number enjoyed the advantage of a public 
education. Lord Somers, Sir Walter Raleigh, 
Hampden and Sidney, were members at an 
early age of the University of Oxford ; the 
Earl of Strafford, Sir William Temple, Wat 
singham, Cromwell, the late W. Pitt,* of that 
of Cambridge ; and Burke of Trinity College, 
Dublin. Sheridan, consigned likewise by the 
critic to private instruction, was educated in 
one of those public Schools, " conducted" in 
his own words, " upon the plan of the three 
first,"* and doomed by him to the same repro- 
bation. 

I cannot conclude these observations Mith- 
but earnestly begging the reader's attention toA 

' We confess our inability to understand the Critic's 
object in introducing Mr. Pitt here. That man, ivho, in 
his estimate, entailed such calamities on the country, 
had not, according to him, a public education ! Of 
this great man ive may truly say/ that the chief iault la 
hb character, an haughty reserve, would probably have 
been completely cured by an education at a Public 
School. 
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Striking fact, of which I proposed to speak 
Tvben I took into consideration that part of 
the Critic's question, " whether Public Schools 
furnished wiser and befter men ?" I shall here 
entreat the reader to look at the list of Poets 
only, furnished by a few great Schools ; and I 
do this because there exists a vulgar and al« 
most proverbial error, respecting the moral 
character of Poets. Many persons, for want 
df knowledge, consideration, or candor, are 
apt to think that the name of a Poet in modem 
days is synonymous with eccentricity, if not 
with profligacy. Now look at the Ibt ! With 
the exception of one only, in so large a lis^ 
nvhich might still be increased, all are men, 
whosie private life w*as irreproachable : their 
morals were as correct, as their talents were 
extraordinary. Of men so educated, and so 
mannered, who can speak without* respect, 
not of the poetry only, but of their private 
life r— -Whether we contemplate the lofty mo- 
rality and severe wisdom of Milton ; the amia- 
ble sweetness of Cowley ; the exalted and 
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refined purity of Gray ; the cultivated intelli- 
gence and mild Christian benignity of Addi* 
son ; the kind-hearted amenity of Rowe ; the 
retired seriousnessandpensiveaccomplishments 
of Dyer ; the lofty and impassioned piety of 
Young; the tender and religious enthusiasm of 
Collins; the hermit-like sanctity of Cowper. 
To these may be added Gilbert West, speak- 
ing of whom Johnson says — in him, as well as 
Crashawe, the venerable names of poet and 
saint were united. 

In this picture of the character of our best 
Poets, there is not the least exaggeration. 
Not one of them was marked by that o^^er- 
weening conceit, which the Critic asserts to be 
the general produce of Public Schools ; nor 
disgraced by those glaring and eccentric singu- 
larities of conduct, which have sometimes 
characterized men of that class differently 
educated. Churchill is the chief exception ; 
but it should be remembered that he ran away 
from School, and received a very imperfect 
and desultory education : had he been trained 
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into life by a regular course of study, the 
roughness of his temper would have been 
smoothed by the collision of a large society ; 
be would have been at least as good a Poet, 
and certainly a better man. 

Having left the reader to consider this plain, 
but, I trust, convincing statement, I might 
make our cause still more triumphant by ad- 
ding some remarks on those Poets, differently 
instructed, who have received from their con- 
tracted mode of education a tincture of vanity, 
which has stained their life with irritated 
egotism ; or who have brought dishonor on 
the very name of genius by disgusting con- 
ceit, by nauseating affectation, or by brutal 
intemperance, 

Snch a poet, not educate<i at a Public 
School^ Scotland may perhaps recollect ; biit 
I spare his name, respect his genius, and 
commiserate his fate ; observing only, in op- 
position to his biographer, that the light, which 
\^ him astray, was not ^' light fi*om heaven." 
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refined purity of Gray ; the cultivated intelli- 
gence and mild Christian benignity of Addi* 
son ; the kind-hearted amenity of Rowe ; the 
retired seriousness and pensive accomplishmenti 
of Dyer ; the lofty and impassioned piety of 
Young; the tender and religious enthusiasm of 
Collins; the hermit-like sanctity of Cowper. 
To these may be added Gilbert West, speak- 
ing of whom Johnson says — in him, as well as 
Crashawe, the venerable names of poet and 
saint \«'ere united. 

In this picture of the character of our best 
Poets, there is not the least exaggeratbo. 
Not one of them was marked by that ollre^ 
weening conceit, which the Critic asserts to be 
the general produce of Public Schools ; nor 
disgraced by those glaring and eccentric siogM^ 
larities of conduct, which have sometimes 
characterized men of that class differentl} 
educated. Churchill is the chief exception ; 
but it should be remembered that he ran away, 
from School, and received a very imperfect 
and desultory education : had he been trained 
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into life by a regular course of study, the 
roagbness of his temper would have been 
smoothed by the collision of a large society ; 
he would have been at least as good a Poet, 
Emd certainly a better man. 

Having left the reader to consider this plain, 
but, I trust, convincing statement, I might 
make our cause still more triumphant by ad- 
ling some remarks on those Poets, differently 
instructed, who have received from their con- 
tracted mode of education a tincture of vanity, 
which has stained their life with irritated 
egotism ; or who have brought dishonor on 
the very name of genius by disgusting con- 
ceit, by nauseating affectation, or by brutal 
intemperance. 

Such a poet, not educate<i at a Public 
School^ Scotland may perhaps recollect ; but 
I spare his name, respect his genius, and 
commiserate his fate ; observing only, in op- 
position to his biographer, that the light, which 
\^ him astray, was not ^' light from heaven." 
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I have dwelt the longer on this part of the 
subject, because Poets are by some considered 
as a suspicious race, as far as morals are con- 
cerneil ; but on this point we may as triunh 
phantly appeal to their characters, as we mig^ 
in philosophy to those of a Boyle and i 
Locke. 

I leave these considerations to the public^ 
to parents and guardians, who, fixHn what hdi 
appeared in the E. Review, might hesitate od 
the best mode of educating tiieir children. U 
will be recollected that I have not entered into 
the general arguments, which might be used 
for or against Public Schools. I have only 
answered, and, I hope, to the conviction of 
every impartial judge, the unaccountaUe 
statement of a writer, who thought he could 
annihilate these institutions at a blow, aft 
easily as a stroke of Harlequin's wooden sword 
can destroy the castles at Westminster Bridge 
Amphitheatre. But the blundering Pantalooo 
has aimed his blow with different efiect : not 
a vane on the pinnacles of our ancient estab- 






lishmemts has been moved: they rCgatd ifot 
the wooden sword of ddcb an iftMfdlMt ; nof 
are their children frightdfled by the khife of 

Sfaylock, or the swag^f Md jatfpn 6f m^ettt 
Kstol !* 

I have tbu» tatked the {MdM 6i M\6vting' 
gtep by dtep the <toursfe of argofMrit, aod ex-' 
amiuing th^ bb^iih po^itibit^, of tlKs gfdttt 4>i^' 
ponent of £ngHsh Schools ,H(Sfwev6t ((MtAd^- 
blehh atrgtniifents, and confident bi» djTsCfftioABy 
may appear to those, who have not attenfi^efy 
considered the subject, they htfve ifiothidg more 
real tliftn an African Mumbo J^urnbo, which 
at first sight causes some alarm» but on a 
closer approach, exhibits nothing bat fagi and^ 
st^w. The cau^e of P&blie ed(tcati90 biti 
ixkleed bad other defMder^. The learned ttrid 
excdlent Dr. Vincent has tntimpfaaotfy v^fi^ 
cated Public Schools^ when they had'redeh^ 
a partial, but seriocrs aftadk Mn GopIiMM 

' Alluding to the augto*latinized alUteratiaiM so tcm-- 
MM 3tt the R(fVMr^» 9ii<5h is "* pi^gitecibutf p4U^ptl4tiJ' 
Ac. in YfYAeh dftoii the aole wilcotfBbts. 

Sch. I 
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I have dwelt the longer on this part of the 
subject, because Poets are by some considered 
as a suspicious race, as far as morals are con- 
cerneil ; but on this point we may as trium- 
phantly appeal to their characters, as we might 
in philosophy to those of a Boyle and a 
Locke. 

I leave these considerations to the public, 
to parents and guardians, who, from what hai 
appeared in the E. Review, might hesitate on 
the best mode of educating tiieir children. It 
will be recollected that I have not entered into 
the general arguments, which might be used 
for or against Public Schools. I ha^e onlj 
answered, and, I hope, to the conviction of 
every impartial jndge, the unaccountable 
statement of a writer, who thought he could 
annihilate these institutions at a blow, as 
easily as a stroke of Harlequin's wooden sword 
can destroy the castles at Westminster Bridge 
Amphitheatre. But the blundering Pantaloon 
has aimed his blow with different effect : not 
a vane on the pinnacles of our ancient estab- 



ishmemts has been moved: they rCgarrd ifot 
he wooden sword of ddcb an ili»dUiit ; dor 
itt theh* children frightdfled by the khife of 
Shybck, or the swflg^f Md j«f|^ii tff tiitdmt 
PbtoU* 

I have fbtf» tatked the jMiM df fbtid^ing' 
(tep by dtep the <tourse of ^gottMt, and ex- 
imiuirtg th6 hb^i\\t po^itioil^, of tKs gfdttt ^p^' 
ponetrt of £ngHsh Schools .Mowev^t (&^A^- 
blehh atrgtnUfents, and donfident bi^ disef tSont, 
□nay appear to those, who have not attenfti^efy 
considered the subject, they httve ifi6tbkig more 
real tliftn an African Muftibo Jumbo, which 
8Lt first sight causes some alarm, but on a 
closer approacli, exhibits nothing bat fagAaad 
straw. The cau^e of P&blie ederctttioD faisf 
indeed bad other def<iiiders. The learned tthii 
excellent Dr. Vincent has triumpiRuA}y' i^ttS^ 
eated Public Scbodsj when tbey imiit^tetkh€ 
a partial, but seriocrs ^ttttik^ Mr» Gd^lfMUMI 

' Alluding to the augto^latinittd albterati#||B so eem^ 
Utn 3tt tl^ RcfVieW» MU^h si^ "* pufgifaeibiiir f4»pti€t&r 
Ac. in wMek dfted tfic aole wilcoMrfsts. 

&A. I 
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has no less triumphantly laid low the adversa- 
ries of the University of Oxford, 

After all, it must be remembered that, 
although the enumeration of illustrious charac- 
ters, brought by this writer against the system 
of Public Schools, has completely turned 
against himself ; although, if I were required 
to produce a list of those, whose public ser- 
vices and private virtues have been produced 
and matured by a public education, I might 
reply, 

*' Oceani ductus me numerare jubes> 
£t maris JEgxi sparsas per littora conchas, 
Kt quae Ceclropio monte vagantur apes, *' 

for Schools and Universities oppose an invul- 
nerable front to attacks much more formidable 
than Uiis; yet it is not by the numbers of 
iUu^tnous characters alone that their value 
^ to be estimated. If I were called upon lo 
; state the; cliief advantage and excellence of 
\ - Public Schools, I should sav that it is their 
use in forming the secondary men ; men >vho 
carry a cultivated taste, a liberal and manly 
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understanding and a mild intelligence, into 
ail the retired walks of life, which pervade the 
country and adorn the city ; which convert the 
Squire Western to an Aiiworthy, and the 
Parson of the parish " much bemused in beer'' 
to the well informed clergyman, whose con- 
versation instructs^ and whose intellectual 
attainments improve, the humble circle in 
which he is destined to move ; and who does 
not disgrace his name and character^ when cat- 
led upon to mix with the most cultivated 
and elevated ranks of society. 

In this point of view, Public Schools are 
most important to the nation, and ought to 
receive from the State, which thev -are the 
means of improving and adorning, the most 
substantial encouragement. Great and dis- 
tinguished characters are few, and their ap- 
pearance often accidental ; but these geneild 
effects are beneficial and permanent. Take 
away this source of improvement, and the 

face of society is instantly altered ; 

•' £i illo flaere ac retro sublapisa referri . 
Spes BrUofmm.*' 
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I have now, I trust, prov^ to the convip> 
lion of ^very di^petssionate juxjge bow in*elev^ 
Af]Kl itbwfd ftr^ the Critiq'$ e(fFgumept3| and bpw 
:M^9 Utterly falsi^i i^ tb§ a$^ertion /'thatthp 

So^ish bavQ dope almost t|U that th^y have 
.done in the ^rta aod sc'ienc?^ without (h^, aid 

of that ^i^teed of edgcatiop, tp which th^y are 

ao |Q|i$b attached I'^-^FaJ^e, io regard tp great 
ji^o^tSt iof the greatest poets a»d the be^t ttm 
wfrf; Vacated in Publie Schools :~Falsa m 
Philosophy, because . X/jckie and Boyle, one 
the most mighty, developer of tha powers of the 
und^tanding, and the other Ibe great pre- 
euraor of Newton, were educated, one at 
llton, the other at We9tmin3ter; and both 
an fi^iineqt for their goodness and piety, ^ for 
-tiieip learning. False with respect to Newtoa, 
-fidse even with respect to Qacon, because the 
first was sent to one of our foundation schools, 
the. other entered at Cambridge when the Col- 
leges were conducted on the principles of our 
great Schools, and at a time of life when boys 
are often sent to Eton or Westminster : — 
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False, with regard to Statesmen and eiauaent 
political characters ; almost all of whom wtsb 
either brought up at Public Schools, or hud 
the advantage of an early University educationi 
when the Universities were conducted on the 
plan of Public Schools ; where, surrounded .by 
a number of noble and honorable youths, and 
having the same benefit of emulation and com^ 
■parison; the young student acquired the acconoi- 
plishments of a Surrey, or the learning of a 
Raleigh : — False, particularly in later days^ 
when the value of Public Schools has been 
inore justly appreciated : and when scarcely 
any, except those who were publicly educated^ 
have made a very distinguished figure in Ae 
Senate. 

We give up Actors, Painters, Physicians^ 
and Soldiers : we have indeed brought a few 
inatances, for no other purpose than to con- 
vict such a reasoner of the irrelevancy of hia 
arguments and the inaccuracy of his assert 
tions. 
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by feverish and brilliant exertions, sinks dis- 
appointed into listlessness, ennui, and stupor 
— having overthrown in its course the regular 
means of ascent which have for ages assisted 
the laborious. It is, therefore, of great im- 
portance, at such times, to watch with ear- 
nestness and with diligence the venerable in- 
stitutions to which we may look for steady 
and pernjanent lustre, when the meteor glare 
of the eccentric spirits, who would have hurled 
them into the dust, is sinking fast into obli- 
vion ; amidst all the advances of knowledge to 
preserve the sources which at all events will 
keep it from languishing, and to guard that 
^loly flanoe, which, when once extinguished, 
there is no Promethean heat which can rekin- . 
die. This is unquestionably more safely ac- 
complished when our establishments catch the 
spirit of the times, and gradually adopt such 
improvements as may render them more con» 
genial to the popular feeling, and therefore 
•better able to correct it. But they require 
every exertion to maintain and^ extend thek 



v 
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iatluence, especially vivro thf^y eoobrace this 
iater^$t$ of ti^e youtbftil part of eoei^ty^ and 
amy temper i^od a^ukt.tbe ihe^^QW oi the 
f^iane a^. 

It W8^ not tber^ora to be exp^etad that, in 
a ise9i»Qn like the present* wbaQ every thing 
m^ is alwo^t $qr$ to becpn^e popuUr^ when \ 
mcthodi^ni haf imparted a hue of dark entbu- f 
mMm to the i»ultitude> when the i^pirit />f ' 
party a«8uin^ a tbQusaod ^apea with incga* 
ctivabli^ rapidity, and when in prder lo \» 
vnry prigipal it W almost necessary to be ror 
llMsr ridiculoust our public schools should 
mwpe the controversies so freely and so vebt- 
meutly conducted. The lajst important dis- 
cussion of their tendencies was excited by the 
Edinburgh Reviewers, wtio denounced a f^w 
of their supposed imperrections with great 
poignancy of satire, soine brilliancy of poio^ 
and a tone of arrogant superiority, whidi 
anonymous critics are so fond of assuming. 
It is Qot, however, to tbeir shrewd and flip- 
pant objectiops that I am desirous of dgaiii 
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directing the attention of the public ; they 

have long ago sparkled and expired, and have 

heen rescued from oblivion only by an able 

refutation in the Classical Journal ; but to the 

honest scruples of a poet, whose influence 

over the mind of the best and most amiable 

•of our species will never be destroyed while 

the heart shall be expanded by genuine and 

tender affections. There is a magical power 

fin the tyrocinium of Cowper, which Ins 

awakened in the finest and purest bosoms a 

' deep-rooted prejudice against public semina* 

ries of education ; it abounds with so man; 

' sweet and natural images, it speaks so touch- 

ingly to the inmost sensibilities of the soul, it 

treats the subject with so conversational « 

grace, and yet with a solemnity so awfully af* 

• fecting, that even where it fails to dissuade 
-the parents from the course they feel to be ra- 
tional and expedient, it makes them tremble 

• with anxiety, accuse themselves of a cruel 
policy, and regard their child almost as a vic- 
tim and a sacrifice. The peculiar situatiou 
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and character of the excellent author deepens 
these painful impressions which he has so 
often unconsciously excited. His awful and 
dreary melancholy^ the warm benevolence of 
his temper in the midst of his deepest dis- 
tresses, the devotedness with which he clingi 
to his retirement and his homely pleasures, 
the gentleness of the touch with which he 
called again into life all the hidden graces of 
miture, and opened the sacred places of^ 
poetry to the eye long accustomed to gaudier 
prospects, combine to impart to every relic of 
his pen a charm beyond the reach of art, and 
a melody to which numbers can never attain. 
But tlie circumstances which throw a sanctity 
over his production on the subject before us, 
are the very reasons which unfitted him rightly 
;to estimate its bearings. Formed for retire- 
ment and seclusion, weakly and delicate in his 
frame, and imbued from the cradle with the 
^seeds of hereditary derangement, he was ma- 
nifestly unfit for the agitation of Westminster 
school. Under these unfavourable circum- 
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itMces be tolete4 on it§ tiirts, and thus frotn 
the etdtdmedt of hb skdatioii hrti Ihe .bttsfle 
with itfaieh he wiM dttfFbQuded, thd s«mt 
Mitft^fy wttir <iidl«d iflto txetd^f Md the ai- 
Melatiow of the earlier part of )ffe^ whkfh m 
ganeriBiI are ^adbome and d^tigbtAil,. n^ere 
flRed ^h iMi^ess^Ie Mftteraeis^ He tow 
all objects relating fo the tcene of his isieBroal 
firiferiei^ tbi^ra^ ai hhe and gleotny tfiediuuft, 
end thm ^89 wholly imfitred for cotfti^iij 
poertraymg tiiem. We tki^ ^^ arts jo^* 
fiedy therefore, kif wholly thifo^^ odf of the 
qMstfOA the aulhoiity of hk name ; and ^U 
e^tartrine mintttely the arguments he has €ol- 
leefedF agamaft pubKe education, tfs ^ley com* 
frtde altfioaft the whole of those which sue- 
ceediaf wits, cfHics, and philosopherd^ bav€ 
eoiifrived t& polfeh, to re-model, awd to wield 
iau tftefr owft. 

■ Rjrt i» tfte first place i* h necessaty to ob- 
serve, that the fei^wlte »eheme of the poet, as 
eppwfed to the systfem he \vm attctfipting to 
overthrow, can never be reduced to general 
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praciiee. The picture he draws of a " fath^rA 
firiend, and tutor, all in one," is one of Ihosit \ 
bwutiful iuiages wbicb we dometimes meet I 
with in the haunts of fancy, but which UniK 
constitution of society forbids us to look tcPt^ 
m the ordinary paths of life. The gentlemeni 
who are engaged in no professional careeff^ 
agitated by no stirrings of anabition, compelled^ 
to no anxious concern for the temporal neoeai^ 
sities of their offspring, and, at the same timie^ 
fUly competent to lead the expanding mind c^ 
a spirited youth to the heights of literary enti*' 
nence, cannot, in the present times, be very- 
numerous. The ability of maintaining a pf^' 
vate tutor is confined to a very limited circle^* 
ajad all the middling orders of society, wtio^' 
we are told, yet possess "two^thirds of alt" 
the virtue that remains," ar^ compelled either 
to suffer their children to grow up withoirtP 
any learning at all, or to senid them to scboot' 
in order to its acquirement; and tlie onHf 
question for them is as to the size of the sen^ 
aary in which their characters most be lao^ 
SScA. K 
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cteUedf— a question which we shall just no- 
tice hcjreafter,. but which Cowper acknow- 
ledges to be of very small importance. His. 
dcjlkious dreatnings will be of small service 
to tlie maa who is struggling with all bis. 
po]v<ers for the. independence and comfort ofi 
lMft:(^fliilyi or ardently engaged as a statesman 
in proG»oting the interests of the common : 
WiBftl; it will, . therefore, afford no small con- 
spbition «to .those who are thus worthily occu-- 
|pjed>: tokoow that the dearest pledges of their 
teiiiderest connexions are as likely to cheer 
th^ii:' declining years, as any mortal hand can 
m^e;Jhem; and that tlie venerable institu- 
tJQns, beneath wiiose shade their talents are 
i^afolding, are favorable alike to their morals, 
U^eir. wisdom, and their happiness, 
i J., We shall begin with the most important 
question of all, and that on which the oppo- 
xnents of public schools regard themselves as 
strongest,— the moral effect of introducing 
y4>uth into the mingled society of the young. 
Eortrndable indeed are the obstacles which 
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enthusiasm or prejudice conjure up to distress 
and alarni us : the deadly influence of bad 
examples^ the want of parental care, the early 
incitement of the passions, the strifes, the 
heartburnings, and the bad dispositions pro- 
duced by emulation, and the sad effects 
of allowing the inexperienced to know the 
names and the nature of evil. Now, if it 
were possible for ever to keep the virtue 6f the 
young from the touch of pollution, if you 
could shield them from the assaults of temp- 
tation, and hide from them the allurements of 
pleasure ; if you could surround them with «i 
world of your own, in which they should 
breathe the air of purity and of unrufBed de- 
light, these declamations might possibly be 
founded in reason. But the ordinance of hea- 
ven is wisely different. The world is the 
great school of the human race, in which tb^ 
are placed by their common and all-wise pa* 
rent, in order to educate them for a nobliur 
scene of existence ; he might have suffered it 
to lie in one unbroken calm, and have iDtHo- 
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duced his children at once into all the purities 
of an immortal Eden. But what is that vir- 
tue wliich has known no trial ? that patience 
which has endured no suffering? that benig- 
nity which has forgiven no offences r that hope 
which has basked in the full sun-shine of en- 
joyment? that faith which has luxuriated only 
in prospects scarcely obscured by a cload? 
* Amidst suffering, and folly, and vice we must 
mingle, if we would discharge the duties of 
our common nature by attempting to diminish 
tiieir amount. If this is the case, the only 
question that can possibly arise is, whether it 
is best to send the young all at once into the 
giddiness and difficulties of the world, or to 
■inure them by time to hardship, to let them 
-gradually contend with temptation, and to 
allow them to behold the corruptions of nian- 
.kind in miniature, before they encounter them 
In their bold and gigemtic forms. An ardent 
•«nd ingenuous youth, e< located by parental 
^iolicitude in the seclusion of his domestic cir- 
•^e^ accustomed " to muse on nature witli a 
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poet's eye/' and to listen to the rural souDi^ 
of a deep and sequestered sqlitudey the solenvi 
voices he is used alone to hear, is in imminent 
danger when he enters into the bustle of life. 
The purity of his virtue is too glossy and tqo 
refined to endure the corruptions of societyrT- 
the fairy frost-work melts away at the toi^ch 
of evil, and he finds too late that his guilele^ 
artlessness is gone for ever. He has pante4 
for the gaieties which are fluttering around; him 
in exact proportion as they have been with* 
held from his gaze, and he has fancied them a 
thousand times more alluring than they ar^ 
because he has never seen them in their hi^ar^ 
lessness and misery. The character of man 
never can be fixed or developed except in so- 
ciety. It is a very primary law of his nature 
vrhich compels him to seek for companipns of 
simil?ir agfs, feelings and hopes with his own^ 
In retiiemeut, nothing but miserable and moi> 
bid sensibility can be engencjered, which wiU 
prey upon the mind that nourishes it, or seek 
relief in an attachment to any object,. however 
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' unworfly of its regard. At a targe school, 
'iMi the contrary, the mind is accustomed to 
-'te assailed by degrees proportioned to its 
-'Btrefigth ; it learns its onu power by small and 
'repeated victories, and the character acquhes 
'H strength, a solidity, and a firmness of deci- 
^tion which can alone i^pel the blandishments 
4rfr vice, and actively diffuse happiness, free- 
dom, and goodness among the improving 
'ranks of our fellow beings. 

But this is not the whole advantase to the 
'moral feeling of a scholastic education. By 
'the necessary effects of contact with a number 
*of others moving nearly in the same sphere, 
*that spirit of self-sacrifice, of willing accom- 
modation, and of benevolence in trifles is 
elicited, M'hich sheds a new charm over all the 
^fts of genius. And what is equally faiport- 
tmt, there is a manliness of feeling, a con- 
, tempt of every thing that is mean, and a chi- 
valrous sense of honor, kept perpetually alive 
by the constant occasions' of its exercise. 
There is no scene in which those meannesses, 
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^t'hich laws cannot reach; which must be vi- . 
sited only by the contem^ and indignation of 
society, are so narrowly watched and so justly 
punished with contempt as in a public school. 
A boy there finds himself subjected to the sa- 
lutary control of the opinion of his fellows ; 
he feels his morarresponsibility to the circle in 
which he moves, and early acquires, from the 
necessities of his situation, a fixed and a de- 
cided character. He is no longer an insulated 
being who knows of none but those who fondle 
and caress him, he feels himself a member of 
a body corporate, and perpetually called upon 
for petty sacrifices and for active and generous 
exertions. Here he receives the germ of that 
public spirit which afterwards expands into 
warm and elevated patriotism. His glowing 
zeal for the honor of his class, of his party, 
Bnd of his school, gives the first spring to that 
noble principle which it exhibits in beautifiil. 
miniature. Hence it is that all the genuine 
ieelings of our ancient freedom are renovated 
and kept vigorous, and whilst the genius is 
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exercised and expanded, and the heart nou- 
rished and most delightfully stirred by indis- 
tinct hope . and honorable ambition, new 
strength is added to tlie national cause, till 
the mind, extending still further in its pro- 
gress, is filled with ardent, pure^ and immortal 
benevolence for the whole class of beings ia 
whose nature it participates. From the small 
and undulating circle in which it first moved, 
it derives a force ai>d an impulse which to the 
very. end of its existence shall "live, and 
glow, and kindle." 

But the system pursued at most large 
schools, and the principle which gives life and 
ardor to them all, is exceedingly obooxious 
to some of our opponents. Emulation, they 
contend, ir>cites almost all the bad dispositions 
of youth— sets in motion the littleness of var 
nity, and the malignities of hatred, and thus 
improves the understanding to the injury of 
the more valuable qualities of the mind. What 
strange beings would these advocates of prip 
vate education make the children they are 
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* training up as models of perfection ! They 
^ must be carefully shielded from every thing 
^ which may tend to excite tl>eir passions, they 
' must not be agitated by fear or impelled by 
■ ' hope, they must never know what it is to con- 
^ • tciid manfully with their equals, they must 
' ^ass their most ardent days of life in one dull 
' ' wene of unvaried and unbroken repose. But 
- ;in fact, the emulattive feeling can never be 
wholly absent from the soul which is not 
> ab^lute4y detained in a forest or a ck)i8t<er ; 
and it will become more personal, more ma- 
lignant and less improving, in proportion as it 
has fewer rivals to contend with. Many of 
our ^eatest characters, no doubt, while tliey 
call to mind the period when their powers^ 
•were first developed by their ambitioh to excel 
their fellows ; the fresh and bounding spirits 
. with which they encountered the most labo- 
rious exertions ; the inward workings of tlieir 
anxious desires; the patience and firmness 
^^ith which they persevered in the arduous 
struggle, and the transport with which at last 
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they succeeded, will feel not only that their L 
progress in learning was greatly accelerated, Ip 
but an energy imparted to them which has d 
since become the master-spring of the most 
philanthropic and noble toils. That any ad- 
vancement whatever can be made withoit 
emulation, will only be maintained in the 
wildest reveries of Madame de Stael, who ai^ 
tually fancies she has seen five hundred chil- 
dren never excited by either hope or fear, rf- 
; ward or punishment, making th^ most rapi(l 
I advances in every kind of knowledge, from th^ 
I influence of some inward and mysterious prim 
ciple. In ONE public seminary of education 
at least, this very passion for excellence ii 
rendered the means of calling forth the sweet- 
est and most amiable charities of the he^rt. 
The reward of literary merit is conferred ia 
the power of assisting others and of shieldiog 
them from the consequence of tlxeir awn fail- 
ure; and that principle, which in general k 
supposed to disunite and to tear asunder, the 
bonds of kindness and of friendship, works in 
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iH its modifications to cement all those who* 
participate in its benefits by the tenderest and 
most lasting ties in firm and beautiful union. 

School friendships Cowper considers as frail 
and unstable. It is probable that he spoke 
from his own limited experience. Certain it 
i% that attachments formed at that period of* 
Ufe are more likely to be sincere, than tkose 
by which we are influenced in later years. At 
alleventSy their effects upon youth are in the 
highest degree salutary and delightful. They 
call forth all the purest springs of tenderness* 
in our nature with the force of the sweetest* 
magic, they add grace to the generous enthu-* 
siasm of youth, and throw a beam of heavenly 
light on the fair morning of our days. Even 
when they have ceased to unite our hearts in 
delicious communion, they diffuse over the* 
whole course of existence a calm and equable 
pleasure, to which we cling with more satis- 
faction as the days of its freshness recede from 
Our view. Hence it is that amidst the love-- 
liest endearments of disinterested affection 
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\ve fed what the noblest poel of our age has 
beautifully termed 

" Tbe first mild touch of sympathy and leKe^ 
" Wbeveby we find our kindred with a worlds 
" Where want and sorrow are." 

Let it not therdbre be imagined that puUk 
education is favorable only to the manlier and 
more shining powers of our nature ; there is 
no scene in which the heart is more noumhed 
or the softer feelings more finely expanded 
Even the disposition to cherish in aieditatioa 
the more majestic and elevated powers of ge- 
tmis — those which retire into solitude from the 
gaze of ordinary mortals — may pass untouched 
through the bustle of a public school. It will 
not indeed be encouraged to an early display 
of its most sacred and pure resources ; but 
the stream will become deeper and stronger in 
popoiiion as its channel is con6ned, and it is 
compelled to glide along unseen anrudst tbe 
sequestered scenes of its own creation. It has 
a nighty object to engage it, which never cm 
stir or refine it among the lulled rfttimMMs 
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on which it would desire to repose — the cre^ 
ation of a paradise of its own^ Thus, to piass 
over a long and splendid list from the holjr 
day-star of our church, the heaven-breathing 
Jeremy Taylor — we see three of the mastei* 
spirits of the present times— meti belonging tA 
the old school of English poetry, and pro^ 
iBising to revive its glories in new lustre, cdu^ 
cated at one public school of immense size and 
of very inferior pretensions. Of these Mr. 
XiEiGH Hunt, better known indeed as a p<v 
Ktical writer of vehement and unfortunate in* 
vective, deserves a better and loftier fame frotfi 
the elegance and point of his criticism — tfai 
enthusiasm with which he delights to seize on 
every flower in tlie path of life which can kin- 
dle the inspiration of his muse—the sportive 
and sometimes beautiful airiness of his fancy 
— and the cordial pleasui'e with which he Imc- 
tiriates among scenes of lulled repose, an4 
hangs over the sweet quiet and heart-touching 
pictures of. domestic enjoymeiU. It is neces- 
sary only to mention in the second places ais 
Sch. L 
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far higher in the scale of genius, the name o( 
CpL£RiDG£-^a writer whose powers are as 
various as they ate noble ; who has entered 
into all the sacred recesses of poetry, and, 
.with the ppwer of soaring to the loftiest flighty 
can throw around the lowliest and meanest 
.objects a thousand charms of unvarying de- 
light; who with a large portion of Shake- 
speare's magic, can penetrate into the inmost 
caverns of the heart and diflfuse a horrible 
^lare over the darkest and most mysterious rf 
i^ workings, yet dehghts to expatiate in the 
.wild . solitudes of creation— to gaze on hex 
peaceful fields in breathless rapture — and 
amidst the abodes of her lonely majesty to 
feel his kindred to sublimer orders of heiug. 
If depth of feeling merely be regarded, per- 
haps his friend Mr. Charles Lamb, who 
was contemporary with him at Christ's Hos- 
jpital, is very little, if at all, hi3 inferior. It 
i3 impossible to mention this gentleman wiib- 
put a fond regret that he writes so seldom. 
JBLis ^inguW mi beautiful tragedy of John 
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Woodvil transports us agam into the hallowed 
clays of our English drama — exhibiting the 
tame wildness of pathos, the same affecting 
daixture of the ludicrous with the distressful, 
and the same majestic simplicity, which cha- 
racterise its noblest relics. But there is a tale 
from his pen, which, under the title of '^ Ro- 
samund Grey,'* exhibits Clarissa Harlowe 
in the loveliest miniature — more sweetly sim- 
ple, more true to nature, more scriptural and 
more enchanting, than any other composition 
of its length^ I ever had the happiness to 
peruse. There are several admit*able essays 
too in the Reflector and Philanthropist which 
challenge admiration as the overflowings of 
bis genius; but the production which most 
accords with our present subject is an essay 
on *' Christ's Hospital, and the Character of 
the Boys," in the Gentleman's Magazine; 
— in which he hangs with a tearful rap- 
lure over the scenes of his childhood, and 
presents a more powerful argument to the 
heart in favor of Public Schools than all tbe^ 
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eloquence of Burke could suppl\\ Here ihcn 
is a most clear and decisive proof that an earl; 
mixture with youth in a large school is far 
from inimical to the progress of the deepest 
and the most retired genius, and that all iti 
animation and bustle cannot disturb the gbw* 
ing images which crowd on the inward eye of 
the mind. Such seminaries do not indeed 
send youth into the world with all the conceit 
and unfitness for real life, which mark the cim* 
racter formed in retirement — too refined foe 
the grpssness of active exertion, and too fond 
pf solitary musings ever to be illustrious or 
useful. They are not calculated to form 
" men of feeling," bloated with sickly and 
morbid sensibility — selfish insulated beingSi 
who live in a world of their own crention, and 
fancy themselves above all the ordinary re- 
straints of morals and of opinion — fit heroes 
for the plays of Kotzebue or the novels of 
Godwin; ' but warm and enlightened patriots, 

' ■ Let it not be imagined for a moment that I intend 
•ay disrespect to Mr. Godwb, by Ihus associating his 
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gentlen^eh endued with every chivalrous Bsiih 
honorable feeling, and christians disposed to^ 
veil the infirmities, to forgive the weakness/ 
and to pity the vices, of their fellow-men. If> 



name witb one of the most dangerous writers of Ger- 
many. It is precisely because his Fleetwood is a miost 
' exquisite and masterly delineation of a character, whose^ 
' only fellowship has been with woods and mountains,^ 
f that I have introduced it here as an illustration of myr 
$ argument. Tliere is scarcely any writer of modern date 
^ who possesses any semblance of his strong, dark, and 
powerful coloring, his vehement and impassioned elo- 
quence, his glowing descriptions of lofty enthusiasnip 
' and his bold and original conception. But the public 
( became charmed with more lady-like and sparklhig>. 
H productions ; and the genius of the author of Caleb; 
t Williams has fallen intp neglect. None, I should ima- 
' gine, who have read that wonderful romance, could 
ever forget the savage wildness of its coarser scenes^ or 
the impatience with which they waited the develope« 
ment of its mysteries. If Mr. Godwin would give sucb' 
another work to the public, he would add a richer 
treasure to the stores of our national genius, than it ifl^ 
r in the power of almost any other prose writer of the 
present age to confer. 



V 
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^ed with higlier powers and destined to tnovf 
10 a purer region, tbeir deep and strong feeling 
^ill become deeper and stronger, and at all 
Events they will learn those amiable cfaaritiei 
and that generous openness of heart, which 
will rise above all that is despicable and vici- 
OUS9 and which, not content with avoiding 
evil, will, Without preaching, teach mankiad 
to despise it. 

II. We have next to consider the influence 
of public schools on the interests of literature, 
j^nd here it is first necessary to take notice of 
a plausible objection which has been raised 
ipore than once by the Edinburgh Review, 
not only against these institutions, but against 
classical learning itself— that it deprives the 
mighty of their strength, confounds the dis- 
tinctions of nature, and destroys the fine bloom 
of genius. It would perhaps be sufficient to 
reply to the arguments adduced in support of 
this position, that the great object of education 
is not to raise men of brilliant powers, but to 
supply the world with useful members of its 
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great communion, ornamented with all that is 
tasteful and elegant in literature, and endowed 
ifvitfa all that is honorable and generous in 
feeling. Our opponents, however, rightly 
think that if they could induce the public to 
l>elieve that another Shakespeare lay buried 
l:>eneath the dialectics of Aristotle, or that a 
'* mute inglorious Milton" had been stifled in 
the bud by too large an acquaintance with 
Virgil, they would raise no small prejudice 
at^ainst those branches of learning, of which 
they are so anxious to deprive us. The truth, 
however, is that this applies, if at all, only to 
the very higher order of minds, whom no ob- 
stacles whatever could hinder from starting 
into life, and kindling a fame which can be 
obscured only by universal darkness. Can 
you restrain the " strong divinity of soul," by 
giving a little more Greek, or teaching a few 
moods and tenses? Had Shakespeare been 
intimately acquainted witli the ancient trage- 
dians, would he have produced nothing but 
miserable imitatioDS, bate sunk into a paltry 
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college pedant, and have reached the height 
of his ambition, if he could enjoy the ap- 
plauses of a social party by a quotation hap- 
pily applied from the Greek Aathology? 
Really the supposition is trifling in the ex- 
treme. The inward animating principle of 
the great spirits [of the world lies too deep 
to be affected by any of those external circum- 
stances, by which the minds of ordinary men 
acquire their character. Mighty poets have 
arisen from all possible conditions of life, and 
been endowed with almost all degrees of know- 
ledge. Thus while our great dramatic bard 
burst from obscurity, simply invested with the 
divinity of his genius, our epic poet soared 
into all the glories of heaven, the confusion of 
chaos, and the horrors of the infernal abodes, 
endowed with all the rich and varied graces 
of classic erudition. As the first of our native 
spirits broke through all the miserable re- 
straints of a theatre, compelled to please an 
audience more than half barbarians ; and as 
the second arose unimpeded in his wildest ex"* 
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cursions, by the regular graces with which he 
was encircled, so Richardson, the name al- 
nK>st equal in lustre, at a late period of life, 
rose superior to all the perplexing details of 
mercantile pursuit, and wielded the stormy 
and terrific passions, together with an exqui* 
site and inimitable pathos, with all the vigor 
of a youth in the full bloom of untried genius. 
The printer of Salisbury Court was destined 
to present us with the most finished and per- 
fect portraits of mortal excellence, with pic- 
tures of the most dissolving and heart-rending 
Borrow, and with a view of innocence meekly, 
and divinely triumphant, more touching, more 
noble, and more sublime, than ever was ima- 
gined in human language. Without, there- 
fore, entering into the slightejst examination 
of the arguments, which the ingenuity of the 
reviewers has adduced to prove the hostility 
of learning to originality of conception, it is 
feufBcienc to observe, that experience clearly 
proves the ability of the latter to break through 
every obstacle to its progress. The regions of 
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imagination yet contain wild, romantic, and 
unbounded tracts, wholly unexplored, and 
which future minds may reduce to their cod- 
troU The successors of Homer had just as 
much right to declare all the ground occu- 
pied as the critics of the present timea. The 
horizon of fancy is for ever extending, as we 
advance to those lofty and beautiful eminences 
in which we suppose the heavens and the earth 
to be united. Since, then, we may safely 
leave the minds which are possessed of un- 
bounded resources to themselves, our atten- 
tions may be directed towards the interests of 
the great mass of oar youth, without any re- 
gard to the bolder distinctions which nature 
has made among them. We may attend to 
the general cultivation of the soil, resting sa- 
tisfied that her nobler productions, whose 
roots are far deeper than our efforts can pen^ 
trate in order to fertilise, will spring into ma- 
turity alike unimpeded by the barrenness of 
the ground, or the multitude of inferior plants 
which may be crowded beneath them. 



It is not of so much importance what study 
&rst occupies the faculties, and incites the at- 
l;ention of a child, so that his faculties are em- 
ployed and his attention aroused. But there 
are very few subjects which can so certainly 
effect this great object, as the study of the ah« 
cient languages. The memory, which at this 
season of life is usually very retentive, is called 
into active exercise, and the judgment and the 
reason are as truly engaged in applying the 
rules of grammar, eis in the profoundest inves- 
tigations of Algebra, and all the lighter powers, 
the fancy, the imagination, and the taste, are 
expanded and nourished by the perpetual 
bursting forth of new and inimitable beauties, 
while the delight experienced serves as a re- 
ward and a stimulus to the most laborious ex- 
ertions. The youth is led through many dif- 
ficult and arduous paths, into a world of splen- 
dors, which custom can never dim, where 
every vision that opens on his sight is conse- 
crated by associations and images the most in- 
teresting and permanent. One moment .h^ 
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feels himself transported into all the patri- 
archal simplicity of the age of Homer, enters 
with enthusiasm into the struggles, feelio^ 
and sympathies of the heroes of Troy, bariii 
with all the fury of a zealous partizan, mio* 
gles among the councils of the celestials, rago 
in the very thickest of the combat, or gazes 
with intense sympathy at the Trojan chief on 
the brink of destruction, kissing his uncon* 
scious, trembling boy, and wiping the tears 
from the downcast eyes of his lovely, and fore* 
boding wife. The next he follows the retreat 
of the brave Ten Thousand, glows with all the 
ardor of the Spartans at Thermopyia*, or gazes 
with exquisite pleasure on the chaste loveli- 
ness of Athens, covered with the fresh laurels 
of Marathon. He listens with all the atten- 
tion of the last spirits of the Athenian race, to 
the thunder of Demosthenes, walks through 
the hallowed groves with Socrates, Plato, and 
Xenophon, and lingers fondly over the last 
vestiges of Grecian freedom. Nor does the 
image of Rome, rising slowly and majestically 



from tlie obscurity which, has consecrated its 
birth, enidndle feelinga less intense in dieir 
degree, or less vivid in their exercise. All lier 
iDighty names, from Brutus to Brutus^ awaken 
an enthusiasm, which, like the fire of Prome* 
tbeus, vivifies and expands all the energies of 
bis mind, and kindles all the sympathies of his 
heart. And all this, pleasure, pure and ele^ 
vated as it is, may be rendered universal ; it 
may be imparted to those, who are wholly 
incapable of the deeper and diviner ideas^ 
which spring up in some favoured bosoms, 
from the primal affections of our nature. We 
may thus open a little Paradise, even auiidst 
tiie desert. Nature herself will appear in 
firesher bloom to those who can fancv all her 
loveliest sceneis peopled with superior beings. 
The countiy will seem to them enrobed in the 
lovely and luxuriant graces, with which it 13 
adorned in the exquisite descriptions^ or the 
nfiatchless touches, of Theocritus, Virgil, or 
Horace. It is mind, and mind alone that con- 
tains within itself .the '! living fbuataiiDs of all 
Sch. M 
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that is beauteous and sublime, whether ex^ 
ternal objects derive their colar, their loveli- 
nesSy or their majesty, from the spontaneous 
thoughts of a heaven-born mind, and the noble 
aspirings of its divinity, or from the classic as- 
sociations of ancient greatness. The great ad- 
vantage, therefore, of this species of learning 
is, that it elevates those, who would otherwise 
grovel on the earth, to higher and brighter 
prospects, while it leaves unpolluted the purer 
and loftier regions of unearthly genius : add 
to this that it gives a key to all other kinds of 
knowledge. Mathematics, History, Legisla* 
tion, and Moral Philosophy, will naturally 
follow an acquaintance with the people who 
gave them existence, and the languages in 
which they were first embodied. The more 
rugged and unpleasing sciences will be studied 
not merely for their dry practical results, but 
IB their progress from birth to maturity, from 
the first rude traces in barbarous times to the 
degree of perfection to which they have arrived, 
and the color they have derived fi*om the cha^ 
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*acter of nations, or the influence they have 
liffused through them. They will not be 
breed upon the attention in all the asperity 
^th which tliose, who are wholly addicted to 
heir pursuit, have chosen to envelop them, 
>ut mellowed and softened by a thousand de- 
ightful remembrances, and glowing associa- 
ions, and rendered mild and attractive by the 
beautiful medium through which we shall be- 
lold them. Thus too we shall trace out the 
ine and delicate windings of those bonds, by 
ivhich all the objects of intellectual exertions 
ire closely and mysteriously connected. We 
shall discover a clue to guide us throu^ the 
intricacies of the Daedalian labyrinth, which 
will lead us to its loveliest and most sacred 
inclosures. 

Now it will be admitted by all, that a Pub- 
ic School is the place where these advantages 
ire to be acquired in their perfection. We 
[nay even venture to assert that it is the only 
place in which these studies will appear 
sidomed with their fairest glories. The emu- 
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lative piinciple, to which we have before fe- 
^ferred^ gives an animation and a vitality to 
the scene, an which the ruggedness t>f the path 
ih forgotten. The very ancient and venerable 
,iv!alls of tbofie seats of learning, the recollec- 
tion of the illustrious dead, who have there 
-received the first riudiments of knowledge, aiad 
itave burn^ with the aaoaie amotions, the glo- 
rious ambitiogn of throwing a new lustre 
jrpund the sacr^ * battlements^ are of tbeai- 
.selvies sufficient to kindle aspirations after ex- 
. oetlence, which rise above the Itower con ten - 
. tibns for iot^nal pre-eminence. But we are 
T'desajped by the advocates of private ^dyc&tbn 
, carefully to isedi^e our children from these io- 
: cHenaeolSy as wre would bid them shun a brood 
of asps and qmcksands/ and to substitute io 

' Say would^st thou, deaf to nature's tend'rest plea, 
Turn him adrift upon a raging sea, 
Or itay,' gv tkHker, conscious that there lay 
A brood of asps or quicksands in the way. 
Thou ifKO^d'st not — ^nature pulling at Ihy heart. 
Condemns th' unfalherly^ th' imprudent part« 
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their place a system whose chief merit is thitf 
it can never be reduced to practice. Let us 
nevertheless examine for a moment their fairy 
pictures of domestic instruction, and see if they 
will bear the slightest inspection of an unpre* 
judiced and undazzled observer. 

A parent, or a private tutor not immediately 
under the control of a parent, will naturally 
seek to form the mind of the boy under his tui* 
tion according to some mpde which his fancy 
suggests, as supremely excellent. One will 
begin his course with the names of fluids, 
gases, and metals, and enforce all his precepts 
with an electric shock. Another wiU'. be 
anxious deeply to imbue the mind of his pupil 
with metaphysics and moral philosophy, and 
will form his capacities by teaching him how- 
to measure them. A third will compel the 
child to commit to memory large portions of 
Euclid's elements and Bonnycastle's algebra^ 

Then only govern'd by the self-same rule, 

Oi natural pity, SEND HIM not to school. 

COWPEB, 
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$mA send him star-gazing on fhe coldest nighti 
of January, befixe he -knovrs any thing of bis 
nattire planet. A fourth^ far more unreason- 
able than all the rest, will early furnish the 
aoul with the intricacies of the* Pelagian con- 
troversy, and viithout laying any tribute on 
ias understanding, simply require him to be- 
lieve all the exact articles to which Calvin as- 
sented, and will enforce his instructions with 
the threat of eternal damnation. The most 
ifiintastic shapes Qf a diseased imagination will 
he. framed into systems of education, and those 
-systems changed every day after dinner. It is 
really shocking to think that the time of youth 
should be frittered away by such ridiculous ca- 
prices. * One man will fancy all the rules of 
grammar to be so many obstacles to the ad- 
vancement of intellect/ and will exemplify his 

' I have now l;ying before me a most curious work 

just published by Johnson, happily for the author, 

without any name^ in which this position is not only 

gravely maintained^ but its connexion is traced with i^ 

the innovations of the pure simplicity of nature, which 
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I by bis daily practice. Another will be 

iuaded by the Edinburgh Reviewers, that 

ning is a tremendous dt>stacle to genius, 

after throwing his son*s Phsedrus into the 

send him to ruminate among the fieMsi 

bid him seek the wildest and most ro- 

]tic solitudes, where he will probably make 

first essay in plundering orchards and rob- 

y birds' nests* But not to multiply the ex- 

3les which crowd thickly upon us, it is 

ugh to state the opinion of a man who in 

isic learning has few rivals, who certainly 

i far from being prejudiced in favor of any 

I have been dbposed to regard as sacred. The title, 
cb M^ill speak for itself, is " Reason the arbiier cf 
iguMge, Custom a Tyrant; or Intellect set free from 
Itrary authority,'* The force of ridicule is em- 
yed in every page against the slavery of Rhetoric 
1 Grammar, with an ingenuity worthy of a different 
se. The reader will find there some of the strangest 
;aries of human intellect, of which the mind is capa- 
, and a variety of observations on the whole circle of 
sciences, which, though they wiO scarcely convince, 
I not fail to amuse him* 
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established institutions, and who by the kind* 
oess and gentleness of his lieart, formed a 
striking contrast to the asperities of his con- 
troversial writings. In several of his letters 
preserved in the memoir of him by Mr. Rutt, 
-Gilbert Wakefield expressed his stiong feel- 
ings on the subject of education, thus lamen- 
tably slurred over, bustled through, or frit- 
tered away into a thousand petty compart- 
ments. The system which small academies 
:pursue, is liable to the same suspicion. In 
numerous flourishing seminaries of private in- 
Jtruction, the master is himself wholly ignorant 
of the most important branches of his duty. 
A merchant who fails in commercial specula- 
tion, prevails on his friends to assist him, by 
the sacrifice of their children, and assumes 
one of the most important offices of the state^ 
that of an instructor of youth, as his last re- 
fuge from beggary. All his attentions are di- 
rected to increase the charges of his bill, to 
screw perquisites from tradesmen, and dex- 
terously wring lucre from the comforts of his 
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>upUs. fiut there is a bolder and more enter- 
^rizing class of instructors, advertising quacks 
u the profession, ^ho pretend to understand 
ill arts and sciences, but prove their acquaint- 
kDce with none — but the art of puffing. One 
)f these foen discovers a new mode of teaching 
^Qgraphy and astronomy by a hop-scotch, 
ruts his little play-ground into the shape of 
&arope, and '^ fairly lays the zodiac in the 
iust."' Another establishes parliamentary de- 
laies, io which no one speaks but himself, and 
exhibits a fine garden m which none btit the 
)a£ent8 ane <irer adinitted to parade. A fourth 
raats ins fnends every Chcistaias with a the- 
atrical representation, in which oothiag is cor- 
ect but the murdering of the hero, and no- 
hing lolerabie but the £aU of the cuitaia. At 
ength some bold g^us outshines them all, 
rumpets forth in bad grammar, that be has 
iiscovered a new and noyal road to evety hu* 
nan science : — fancies he can apply the Ijui- 
aisterian system to every branch of literature 
— coutts all Parnasfluis into nine lessons, eacih 
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containing all the efforts of a muse, throws all 

the books and pens out of the windows, and 

introduces original lessons, quantities of wetted 

sand, baskets, cradles^ and caricatures in their 

room — dazzles the visitors with an everlasting 

profusion of pictures, toys and fripperies— 

blazes in the public papers^ with reports of 

unprecedented success ; and thus for a time 

delights the children with novelty, and their 

friends with brilliant anticipations; till the 

bubble bursts; the want of improvenaent can 

no longer be concealed, and the children re- 

iturn home with time lost, habits of idleness 

-acquired, a fixed dislike to wholesome and 

-solid instruction, and an unfitness for any bo- 

- norable^ generous, or manly ^exertions, 

III. But the opponents of Public Schools, 
.further contend that, be their remote effects 
what they may, they are scenes of present un- 
happiness ; and that the years there spent in 
misery are no small portion of human exist- 
ence. But the charge is altogether unfounded. 
The bounding liearts and the glistening and 
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jI eyes of those who again survey the 
where they passed their boyhood, prove 
ilsehood more strongly than the most 
rful arguments. Happiness is not to be 
ated as if it were synonymous with quiet 
epose. The course, indeed, of a school- 
s somewhat more broken and uneven than 
3f a child bred up wholly in the nursery ; 
ts very difficulties and inequalities heighten 
pleasures with which it abounds. The 
it of knowledge may at first be obstinate 
steep, but the laborious exertions of a tra- 
r will be more than repaid by the goodli-^ 
of the prospects perpetually extending 
re him. All the little flutterings, anxieties^ 
sorrows of a breast exulting with new-born 
;, only serve to mellow and fertilize it, to 
e it feel its sympathy with distress, and to 
ish its sweetest charities. Nor is it true 
the separation of youth from their near 
lions tends, to diminish their affections to- 
Is them. On the contrary, it is often ne- 
etry, iti order to prevent its languisbiqg. 
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There is something in pafieroal love which 
eounteracts its own efforts; it is perpetually 
demanding a mixture of awe and gratitudC) 
which are directly opposite to that feeling of 
reciprocal tenderness, which alone will en- 
dure unchanged through all the varieties of 
existence. Amiable as it is, it frequently 
makes unreasonable demands on its objects, 
forgets the vast disparity of their years, and in 
order to promote their welfare, risks the loss. 
of their regard. But when it delegates to 
others all the unwelcome parts of its duties, it 
appears only in its purest and most lovely 
forms. The images of every thing connected 
with home are sanctified in the. heart of a boy, 
who there alone can meet with tbem« He 
looks forward to the time when he shall again 
behold them with intenseness of desire, he 
strains every nerve to deserve and to secure 
the esteem of his absent friends, and he be- 
holds the approaches of the season, when all 
his acquirements will be exhibited, with a de- 
light wihicb none but h^. that. has> Mt . it caa 
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aagine. There are no spots in the wilder- 
ess of life more verdant, no sensations in the 
hole range of human emotion more delicious, 
D enthusiastic delight more tender and more 
>yous, than that which a youthful, generoife 
jirit feels on the commencement of the vaca- 
on. Every glance is transport, every step 
a spring, every thought is a joy. His heart 

elevated above itself into a gay and airy 
jgion, in which every object is surrounded 
ith a thousand celestial graces, so that he 
Imost questions the realities of his joys, and 
mcies himself wrapt in some enchanting vi- 
on. He seeks, with breathless emotion, the 
elds, the walks, the retirements, wiiich ab-^ 
Dnce has rendered sacred, sometiiiies perie- 
rated with solemn awe, and at others thrilling 
brough every vein with mysterious delight. 
Then he renews the friendships of bis infancy, 
atches the fine spirit of the morning in tHe 
ompany of those over whose remembrance He 
las brooded, and listens amidst the still artd 
rabquil repose of arwidg to |he rnrai Mutfids, 

Sch. N 
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.nrfiioh ki his earUer yeans awaked the first 

<jmidliag asseciatioa in hb bosom. And ^Iwa 

we cotoe to be engi^ed in all the biffide and 

anxieties of the world, and look back£Dri 

temporary refireshment on the lovely morniDg 

ofour existence, the view will be more inte^ 

resting and more vtvid, if cur path was dmx- 

^sified by some gentle undulations and varied 

liy a succession of .prospects. Instead of 

'scanning at one glance the smooth and un- 

•Jdroken plain, we shall resttipon the little emi- 

;oences which we once thought it laborious to 

Pficend ; we shall be perpetually enabled to 

• pause on certain points of progress^ ead renew 

• $}^ s^ensations we experienced when the fresb 
f>rospect broke in upon as. Here, we shall 
say, we first Imd sight of ^uch a beautiful and 
aequestered valley;, here a new spring of 
living and pure water arose beneath our feet; 
there after an obstisaate struggle we entered 
^c deep woods consecrated to the Muses; 

. and there, in a season of perfect seiieiHty, the 
.^ms and glqry of hoftvw. abooe around us. 
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We view the whole scene through the medium 
of a pure and tender enchantment ; it seems 
to us, as we catch a momentary glance at its 
beauties through the long vista of turbulent 
years, like a region of fairy splendor. These 
sweet visions, we scarcely dare call them re- 
membrances, burst in all the glory of heaven 
upon us *' like angel visits short and far be- 
tween." 
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LETTER 

. to" ■ 
THE MOST REVEREND , 

THE LORD BISHOP OF ME ATH. 



MY LORD, 

Indiscriminate charges are As 
£ibundant in mischief, as they are generally de- 
ficient in proof; and proof, in the business now 
to be discussed, your Lordship seems to- hav6 
thought totally superfluous : without any knoMr^ 
ledge of your own, without enquiry or examin^ 
ation, you assume the testimony of Dr. Ren- 
liell as incontrovertible ; not reflecting, that tf 
bis evidence cannot be substantiated, your o^mb 
accusation has nothing for its support. Whirl 
^^round Dr. Rciitt^t btfd to charge the Mastns 



( 
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of Public Schools with neglect of tHhristian in- 
structiony what right he had to assume the 
office of Censor, or how he brought himself 
to think, that he was more invulnerable than 
others of his profession, I know not. But, it 
is with regret, that I find his name introduced 
upon the present occasion, because I had en- 
tered bto Articles of Peace with him two years 
ago, and had hoped that the subject in dispute 
had been quieted once for all. At that time, 
upon the interference of some common friends, 
Dr. Rennell was pleased to make an exception 
In favour of ale, and the school qnder my su- 
perintendance ; and though a private acknov^ 
ledgment was np s^itisfaction for a public ac« 
cusation, still I was easily reconciled, and ac« 
quie^cedy under the ppinion of firiei^ds, who ce^ 
tfdnly wished well to us both. 

But if the testimony of Dr« Repnell is nqm 
to be revived, for the purp^^ of ri^neiviqg '^% 
attack) it jb nA my intemperance, but the )xk^ 
discretion of his admirer«| that brings the quesr 
tion before the publk vfx it? present f)rm« I 



hope I shall not transgress the bounds of ino- 
cieration ; but I have a right to be heard in my 
own defence, a double right on the repetition 
Q^ the charge, without uny new offence on my 
part ; and if I felt this charge as an injury from : 
iiQ equal, I feel it as oppression from a supe-/ 
nor. 

, Perhaps, it will be asked, why I am so ready 
lo stand forth before ail other. Conductors! of 
Public Education ? why my indignation is ex- 
cited sooner than that of others implicated in 
ttie same charge of delinquency ? I hope, my 
Lord» to make it 9ppeitr, that I am not more 
KTitable, but more ir^ured ; .because my acqui- 
4Sicence,.in the fir$t instaijfce, has only esposeid 
me to a repetition of the affront If any oiie 
pleads guilty, he may complain of want of ge- 
nerosity in his accuser, but be has no right to 
complain of his injustice. For my own part,- 
I .deny the fact ; and many reasons urge me to. 
ibtand upon my defence, which may weigh lit-, 
tie with others iu the, same predicament. 
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f The fhrst is, that, like Solon's, my time of 
life 1(1 my security. In the coarse of tmtitre, 
the period of my pubUc labors cannot be r^ 
mote; and the remuneration of mj^ services^ 
with which Hts Majesty has been pleased to 
honor me, has made me independtnt, when- 
ever my own comfort or convenience inducean 
to fit the moment of my retirement. My miDd * 
may suffer, indeed, from injurious and uatne* 
rited re^oacb ; but the talentaand iogeiiiHt]^ 
of Dr. Renndl, and the eloquetice of yodir I 
Lordskip, will be exerted in vain to pre^iidiet 
me in my circumstances. Yoia wili both dis* 
claii:^ the intention. I «peak not of your la^ 

^ t^ntk>n, but the fact; and the fact ia, that if 
1l)e worid credits your assertionSi in a vary ft» 
years no man will be enabled to live by tto 
emoluments of a Public School. It is in tiui 
point that I am superior to the utmost eflorts 
of my accusers : and were I to retire to-meir« 
row, J should lay down my office with a con- 
scious satisfaction, in having closed the scene 
with a Defence of Public Education. 
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A second inducement for undertaking this 
office, is, that the reproaches of Dr. Renndl 
Btill remain unretracted and unexpiated ; fab 
private exception in my favour is of no vmlue, 
if his public charge is still to mislead -men of 
your Lordship s rank, consequence, and dis^ 
cernment It is now revived after two years 
|(iven to sooth it into oblivion, and. may be re<> 
peated annually by every preacher called Ui 
the duty which your Lordship has performed ; 
mnd if this charge should now be left unan- 
Awered, it may be deemed unanswerable. 

But the cause, above all otliers, which com^ 
.pels me to disclaim all faither reserve, is the 
extensive circulation given to this reiterated 
.attack, by means of the Society for promoting 
'Christian Knowledge. The sanction of so ve* 
nerable a body, added to the testimony of your 
Liordship and Dr. Renoell ; the dispersion Of 
the Annual Sermon in the Metropolis, in^every 
county of England and Wales, extended like- 
wise into Scotland, Ireland, Germany, and 
the East Indies^ g^ves a celebrity and 
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riety to this estimate of education in our great 
Schools, that all the abilities of Dr. Renndl, 
and all the address of your Lordship, couM 
/not have effected. Dr. Rennell, mv Lord, has 
/ published many Seritions, and I question if Im 
' great name ever sold an edition of five bqn- 
dred copies ; but the Society prints three thoa- 
sand ; and, if we allow ten readers to a copy, 
here is an evil report propagated to thirty thou- 
sand persons, twice in the course of two years; 
.which, if the event should be proportionate to 
the means, would leave all the Public Schools 
4n the kingdcHn without a scholar. 

Surely this was not the intention of Dr. 
Rennell, of your Lordship, or the Society. 
No. — But you intended our reformation and 
amendment. — Alas ! my Lord, I am too oM 
for reformation :— if I have not already doo€ 
my duty without this admonition, I cannot 
now change my method, my habits, or my ojM- 
nions ;— but if the admonition was not wanted, 
(as I shall prove in the following pages), tte 
^niflchief is the same: bat where am I to look 
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for remedy or redress? The only hope of rer 
dres^ I had, was the interference of the Society. 
I applied ^for permission to circulate with their 
annual packet, containing your Lordship's Dis* 
course, a Note, requesting the members to 
suspend their judgment on the point in ques* 
tion, till I could be heard in my own defence; 
but the Board was so prepossessed eidier df my 
delinquency, or Dr. Rennelfs veracity, (bat^ 
my application^ was utterly in vain. Nothing 
can diminish my esteem and veneration for 
that excellent Society, which I have iiow at- 
tended for almost thirty years, with . an aiiec-' 
tion that cannot be surpassed by the attach* 
ment of its best and warmest friends ; but I feel 
80^)ething like a departure from its usual can* 
dour, in the present instance ; for if a charge 
against any of its memliers is publisl^d under 
the sanction of the Society, and that charge 
should prove to be groundless, the injury is no 
longer that of the writer, but of the publisher; 
and if an action for defamation would lie in this 
c»se» I imagine it. must be brought,^ against 
Sch. O 
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Dr. Renoell, but against the Secretary of the 
Society. That I harbour no such intentioD, 
your Lordship, will readily believe ; and the 
Secretary is so innocent of concerting any plao 
against me, or designing any evil by the publi- 
cation, that be did not know the contents of 
the Discourse, till the morning it was laid be- 
fore the Board, and many copies were in the 
hands of the members present. No, my Lord, 
the Secretary, with all his deference to your 
Lordship s rank, his attachment to your per- 
son, and his respect for your talents and abili* 
ties, had never been induced, by curiosity or 
duly, to read one word of your Sermon. It 
passed from your Lordship's hands into the 
Secretary's, and from the Secretary to the 
Printer : it returned from the Printer by sheets 
to your Lordship for correction ; and when 
finished, it was committed to the Binder, witb 
whom it continued till it was laid unread upon 
the table. Now, my Lord, suppose the accu* 
saiion to.be groundless; suppose the Sermon 
tQ have contained heterodoxy, or any thing 
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^ >frofse, — who was culpable ? — not the Boards 
= — for the Board never does see the Sermon } 
- ---not the Secretary, for he never looked at it; 
I — not the Printer or Binder, for they will print 
■ or bind any thing that comes into their shop 
c from the Secretary ; — and yet, my Lord, with 
L nobody responsible or accountable, this repcMi 

of the Public Schools in England is to be pro* / 

. pagated from the LilSey to the Ganges, as the / 

opinion of the Society, adopted on the autho* 

rity of Dr. Rennell and your Lordship. When 

I asked for the insertion of the Note for my 

own justification in the packet, I did not ask 

for the opinion of the Board. — I was to defend 

myself; and till that defence could be pie* 

pared^ I requested <mly not to be prejudged 

. by the sanction and publication of so vener- 

> able a body. Festus thought it unreasonable 

to send a prisoner, and not withal to signk^ 

I tlie crimes laid against him. I desired oidy 

; the converse of this proposition, that my crimes 

( should not be signified, without giving intima* 

I tion at the same time that I was ready fof my 
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trial. J should have obtained this request from 
a Roman and a Gentile. 

It is mih in6nite regret that I am compel- 
led to allude to any transaction in a Society, 
which I respect above all others^ for, doing the 
most extensive good with the least possible 
parade; and I repeat, that it is with tnucb 
concern I am compelled to recur to Dr. Reo- 
nell s Discourse. But it is for yoyr Lordship s 
informatiou upon that pointy that I naust state 
the following particulars. When ffooae mem- 
bers of the Board interfered to effect a recoo- 
ciliation between Dr. Renoell ^nd myself, I 
no sooner received his letter,^ with the exception 
HI my fiiVor, than I returned an answer by the 
^me post, expressed in cordial term^ that I 
was contented to be (Silent. I was not a little 
surprised to find afterwards, that another let- 
tdr was v$n\ten by Dr. Renneil to the Board, 
ohich less favourable to nie, and much more 
fesolute in censuring Public Schools and Uni- 
versities^ than even his publication. I repent- 
ed of my acquiescence, but my word \vas pas* 
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sed, and I made no further complaiut. Dr. Reor 
nell will feel the value of this sort of moders^A 
tion^ when I acquaint him that my Defence 
was ready for publication, and could have gone 
to the press tlie next morning. An Author 
who can stop at such a point, can hiardly be 
deemed irritable or implacable ; but these facts 
it IS now necessary to state, because your 
Lordship must have been unacquainted with 
them, or else you could not have grounded your 
own charge on the public testimony of Dr* 
Rennell, had you known his retraction in pri- 
vate. The express words of your accusation 
are these: — 

'^ I had proposed to say a few words on the 
sad degeneracy of our Public Schools, in thjb 
most important part of education, and their 
systematic neglect of that religious instructioR 
wluch in the earlier partsof the Reformatio^ 
and even to a much later date, was so carefully 
provided for the higher and wealthier classes 
of the British youth ; but I found the subject 
anticipated by Dr. Rennell, in his Seraion on 
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this anniversary, and I could add nothing to 
mrhat that zealous and eloquent preacher bad 
there urged^ to call the public attention to tbb 
portentous evil." — Note p.. 39. 

Surely, my Lord, " degeneracy," ** system- 
atic neglect of religious instruction/' and ^'por- 
^ lentous evil,'' are tenm harsh enough for the 
most zealous and eloquent preacher in Christ- 
endom to adopt — They could want no addi- 
tion from your Lordship, if they are Dr. Ren- 
lieirs language ; and they cannot well be car* 
, ried higher by any future eloquent preacher, 
if they are your Lordship's. You, my Lord, 
make no exception, because you were unac* 
quainted with Dr. Rennell's exception ; and 
thus, all the conductors of public education 
are comprized in one general indbcriEninate 
charge, without a single qualifying clause in 
favor of any one. 

But gross as this language is, there is no- 
thing except the charge of systematic neglect 
of religious instruction, to fM-event my arguing 
the quelBtion with the most perfect composure : 
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thaty indeedi is a crime of such a nature, that 
if it can be brought home and proved again&t 
mei or any master, no punishment can be too 
great. Neglect there is in all education, arising 
from the infirmity of human nature, and the 
tedium of treading the same dull round daily 
through a life of perpetual labor, confinement» 
and anxiety. Evils there are in all public 
education, produced by the habits and customs 
of the place, which can no more be eradicated 
out of schools than nations. Evils there are 
from the temper, habits, and manners of the 
times ; and evils there are in the constitution 
and statutes ; for our ancestors, though wise^ 
were not perfect ; and vice there is, wherever 
three hundred human beings are collected into 
a body. All this, therefore, I would bavo 
conceded ; and on this, I imagine, your Lord-? 
ship's complaint is not founded. But the 
systematic neglect of religious instruction is a 
crintie of the blackest dye : and I reserve wy. 
observations on the indiscretion and intemp^^ 
ance of my accusers, till I have proved tbk 
imputation to be a falsehood. 
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False I call it in direct terms ; and calutn* 
nious I would have called it, but that to con- 
stitute calumny, I must prove that the inten- 
tion of the accuser was malicious, and that his 
malice was founded upon what he knew to be 
a fiEilsehood himself. Of this I acquit both 
Dr. Rennell and your Lordship ; but I believe 
that the zeal of Dr. Rennell made him con- 
ceive that this was a splendid topic for his elo- 
quence, and that your Lordship mistook rhe- 
toric for argument, or assertion for truth; 
but in this instance, my Lord, you have gone 
a step beyond the information of your brief. 
Dr. Rennell confined himself to the term 
" iw«wy," but you comprehend all . Public 
Schools in general, and condemn all in one 
sweeping clause for degeneracy and systematic 
neglect 

But let us first settle^ the terms of the con- 
troversy, and the extent of the charge. What 
does Dr. Rennell, or your Lordship, com- 
prize under the expression of Public Schools.^ 
Are we to understand only Winchester^ Eum, 
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and Westminster ? or, arc wc to extend t)ur 
notion as we ought to do, to the three other 
great schools in the Metropolis ; to Harrow^ 
Rughy, Manchester, Wakefield, and many 
more of equal magnitude in the North ? If all 
tbese are to plead guilty to the charge, the 
rising generation is ripe for the machinations of 
a Voltaire, a Diderot, a d'Alembert, a Condor^ 
cet^ or a Lepaux ; and we may expect a revo* 
lution in Church and State, as soon as ever 8 
prime a^tator shall start up in this country to 
set the conspiracy in motion. I do not think, 
my Lord, that either yoo or Dr. Rennell carry 
yeior impeachment to this extent. IT you do, 
I ihcist maintmn that your enquiries and youlr 
information will not bear you out in the event; 
for even in the three schools^ which I suppose 
your accusations in reality to comprehend^ 
your investigation is miserably deficient. Dn 
Rennell was bred at Eton, and has lived at 
Winchester ; but he knows no more of West- 
minster than Tom Paine does of the Bible. 
Just enough to misrepresent and condemn, but 
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nothing to qualify him forejudge of wh^|.{< 
excellent and good. But he does not include 
Westminster. No.-^Not in his private judg- 
ment : but his Sermon is still sufficient to mis' 
lead your Lordship, and to influence the opir 
nion of the public. If the attack is made in 
concert, it is overwhelming me with your 
united talents and abilities : if you have not 
consulted him, you have built upon a foonda^ 
tion which he has renouncedi 

What sense tlie Warden and Master of 
Winchester, or tlie Master of Eton, may bate 
of this procedmre, I know not ; but they are 
m^n of abilities, and equal to their own de^ 
fence. I have not communicated with tbemi 
because I had not the arrogance to ofier my^ 
self as a champion in the common cause; 
neither ought their interests, or estimation in 
the world, to be hazarded on my Defence, if 
it should prove inadequate to its purpose. 
Winchester I know enough of, generally, to 
believe that the accusation is groundless : and 
who is it that accuses Eton? a man bred un- 
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der the protection of the pious FoundeTi 
v^hose abilities have been nurtured and ex- 
paiided under his roof, — those abilities which 
are now employed to depreciate his establish* 
Bient. We have among us a piety and a gra^ 
titude to our nursing mother ; faults she haSp- 
which we rather dissemble than expose ; and 
if cme of her sons had acted in a similar man^ 
nefi we should have disowned him a^ an alien. 
Dr. Rennell's character stands high in the 
world as a man of virtue^ morality, and reli- 
g^ ; those of a similar description whoin we. 
Jiave bred, are generally our firmest friends 
through life, and our system is reprobated 
oaly hy tliose who never profited by theic 
oducfilion. 

Thus far I haye proceeded oji the general 
gcoimds of the accusation. I shall now enter 
upon the jspecific heads of thie charge; for: 
which, however unwillingly, I must of neces- 
sity recur to Dr. Renn^ell's dis^course, because 
jfpur ^ordship has not descended to particu* 
IfTSi. The speci^c ciljarges may be reduced to 
Jliree beads. 
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I. That a preference is due to the religious 
education in Charity Schools^ compared with 
the instruction in Public Seminaries. 

II. That the Paganism taught in Public 
Schools, is noxious to the cau^e of Christian- 
ity : and, 

III. That Public Schools are guilty of a 
systematic neglect of all religious instruction. 

1 St. The first head of the charge is com* 
prized in the following terms : 

'^ Another circumstance of the tiaies, wlucb 
render the labors of the Society of peculiar 
exigency, is the most lamentable and tiotorioiu 
defectiveness of Christian education in manj 
of our Public Schools, and other great Semi- 
naries of this nation." " All who ar^ 

acquainted with the elementary ignorance of 
Christianity, in which young men are pei^niit- 
ted to remain in the greater part of our Pub- 
lic Institutions, (and it is impossible to be 
much conversant in them without knowing 
this) will see how necessary the exertions of 
this Society are, for preserving the light of the 
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Gospel among the lower ranks of men. • * . • « 
The charitable hand which supplies the deficit 
ency aaiong the poor, is peculiarly grateful to 
God and beneficial to mankind" See Dr« 
Bennell s Sermoni p. 7, before the Society, 

1799- 

.1 This is the language of the Preacher; and 
in order to inform us^ that by the other great 
ieminaries of the natipn^ :he designates^ the two 
Universities, he uses in- his note. A, the ex-« 
pressibn oi young men in thi^ situation ; a 
term exclusively appropriate to those learned 
bodies. 

:.. Here then we are to learn, that the ^g/ecN 
tivcness of religious education in Public 
Schools, and the Universities, can only be 
counterbalanced by preserving the light of the 
Gospel among the lower ranks; and if the light 
of the Gospel were extinguished in the highef 
Seminaries, «very minister of the Gospel, who 
knows his duty, would unite with Dr. Ren* 
nell, in turning from the reprobate, and preacb« 
ingtothe poor, who would recei^ thtf glad 
.Sch, ... .. : - ■:-, ..:..■: IP 
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tidings of pardon and redemption, fiut this ii 
the fact to be proved^ and Dr. Rennell has noi 
proved it. When we look to the press of the 
two Universities for the last thirty, years, m 
find greater treasures of Theolc^ issuing firooi 
that source, than in any period of equal leogtk 
since: the Reformation ; and if it shall be said, 
that there are a few learned in that science 
still ren;^.ining, but who pay little attention ti^ 
the rising generation^-n^where did those tbit 
are learned acquire their knowledge ? and whi| 
is tiie reason, that, previous to Dr. RennelPs 
animadversion, and without waiting for ids 
advice, lectures in Divinity were ^ven in both 
those SeminainesP lectures requiring so. indisv 
pensable an attendance, that no Bishop will 
ordain a candidate without a certificate from 
jLhe Professor, that this duty has been fuk 
filled. 

, This is a subject foreign to my purpose; 
the Univer$i ties are not deficient in those who 
are qualified to meet Dr» Eennell oo mj 
ground ; md. ivbepever. bis efforts 3hall )» 
deemod nos^ious rather than iatempenit^ 
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instead of one correspondent he will have 
twenty. 

But in Public Schools, wherein does this 
lamentable and notorious defectiveness con- 
•bt? and why is a preferaice given to the 
T«ichers of Charity Schools rather than to 
Ifae Instructors in a higher sphere ? Could not 
%■ popular audience be sufficiently flattered 
without levelling aU above them ? Could not 
tbe. educators of the lowest be consoled under 
tlidr laborious duty, without detracting from 
those wbonri the public voice, and the discern*? 
Iiient of their iiominators or electors had ap-^ 
pointed, to the management of the first Semi- 
naries in the kingdom ? Are not these men of 
the same profession as their accuser? And 
does Dr. Rennell deny faith and ability to 
every Churchman but himself ?t-No, not iabi^ 
lity but will; that shall be answered in its 
place V But why are men bred to the instruc- 
tion of youth by an apprenticeship, supposed 
more willing to execute their trust than those 
who have received the most liberal education 
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known in Europe? This is no vain^-gloricM 
boast. Foreigners subscribe to it; they alloi 
the palm of general information to £d^ 
travellers above all others. Where did ttaqf 
acquire it? In English Schools^ ib Engiiik 
Universities ; and in nineteen idstances out of 
twenty from the English Clergy. Why arti 
these foundationis to be decried ? Why lire 
these men to be degradedby a coii]{)Misoil 
witfathosb who havfe nev^r' bad similar ineaitf 
erf ai:qmring khoivledge, (M^ > equal iidvttnb^ 
ii^.Ufe^ manners^ and educ^tiQiri h Bat t)» 
is not sufficient; the inferior is i to bei raised 
above the su^rior ; the childran bf the pdor 
JBLre to be told^ that they beive.' bettier ibstrac- 
tion than those above them; atid the fisfticbM 
of the poor are taught to believe> Itbaf their^ 
is the pr^-eminence; 'that they we to' tSobi 
&r t&e He^ct^ and compensate for the defi- 
ciency of all that arb engaged in th& educaftmi 
of the higher orders If the childreh it^ho 
heard this discburse understood it^ I should 
imaging that their respect for tb^ rank Above 
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them must be greatly dimiiibhed, and their 
resistance to subordination greatly increased ; 
and if they were capable of drawing a conclu^ 
sion, the natural consequence ought to be,' 
thaty as they are wiser and better than their 
superiors^ they ought to govern, and their su- 
periors obey. 

- As to the masters who are to instruct the 
poor, a more useful order of men in their rank 
can hardly be supposed ; and of the few known 
personally to me, I have had reason to judge 
well. The master who presides in the school 
nvith which Dr. Rennell and myself are con- 
nected, as Rectors of adjoining parishes, is a 
sober, discreet, and laborious teacher ; he o^ 
ficiat^s likewise as my parish clerk. If we 
suppose this good man to have listened with 
attention to Dr. Rennell's discourse, what 
must be his opinion of bis Rector? It could 
be no other than this— that he was master of a 
Public Seminary, indeed, but totally disquali- 
fied either by want of will or ability, to give 
the youth under his care the same religious 
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instruction as the children of thepbor received: 
in the parish scbooU But was tbi^: good man 
misled by JDr. ^enn^'$ iuforaiatiao.3-rNo. 
}ie would think himself tan little qualified to 
instruct Me in the art of tieaehing,. as to correct 
by aof harangue from the desk> tbe 'abominable 
doctrines which I was delivering in the pulpit 
i_ "^lie elo<{uence. of. Dr. Rennell ot) this a(Ub- 
ject, anxjOiated by his zeal> could not fail to im* 
press the audience with an opinion^ that he 
was a more strenuous advocate for this system 
of education, than all who bad preceded, or 
should follow him in the saone office.. : But if 
itiiii^ is the idea of his general patronage and 
protection, let us enquire bow it stands in re- 
gard to it6 specific application ? . For if (here 
should be two Rectors of contiguous parbbes^ 
jX)nBected with the same j^cbool, and one of 
these Rectors should;^ in the course of it wen^ 
y^sirs, have preached in flavour of th^ institu* 
4bo alitiost annually, while the Other had af- 
rfoNed his as^stande only once. If one should 
Jiave taken $, part in the m^ujEigemei)!;, while 
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the other never attended a single meeting ;— ^ 
|f one should have given his countenance to the 
master, encouraged him in bb labours, and 
consoled him under his difficulties, while the 
other hardly knew his name or his person ;•?-» 
if: one; should, have catechised the childr^^ 
while the other never asked them a question'; 
tr-if one should have expounded the cat^chismi 
either privately oif publicly, almost every year, 
while the other never condescended to so: hum* 
ble |m office — we will: leave it to the judgment 
of the public, which of the twawasitbe greater 
advocate for the general system? and which 
of the two was; the more zealous supporter of 
the school under their common protection? 

It is not meant to detract from the services 
of Dr. Rennelt at St. Paurs.: they were im- 
portant and meritorious ,* but he ought not to 
atr()gate all merit to himself: he ought not to 
assume a right of censuring levery other species 
of education, * but the one he was to recom- 
«nend : he ought not to have flattered the poor 
^t the expenc^ of the rich:: he ought not to 
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have elated the poor above their condition^ bj 
enhancing the value of their acquirements, aod 
depreciating those of every other order in so- 
ciety : he ought not to have told the instruc- 
ipts of these children, that they were mott 
able, or at least more willing, to do their duty 
than his brethren of the Clergy, who were en* 
gaged in the higher departments, and the more 
arduous office of educating the children of the 
wealthy and the noble. Our service is suffi- 
ciently painful in itself: why is our estima- 
tion to be lessened in the eyes of the people, 
by the intemperance of a man who thinks he 
has no equal among his equals ? If we do not 
fulfil our duty, we are amenable; but not be- 
fore the tribunal of Dr. Rennell. He is not 
yet my Diocesan or my Principal, and I am 
thankful that he is neither. 

II. The second charge brought against Pub- 
lic Education, is this : 

" There is scarcely an internal danger which 
we fear, but what is to be ascribed to a Pagan 
education, under Christian estabHsbnienta^ in 
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fc Christian country .** See Dr* Renneirs Sei^* 
moir, note (^J) p. 1 8. 

To enforce this assertion, Dn Rennell ad* 
ducfes the authority of Mr. Jones, in a public 
cation called Considerations on the Religious 
Worship of the Heathen. Here, my Lord, I 
must speak in very pluin terms. I appeal to 
yoiircandour, to your liberality as a man, and 
your charity ai a Christian, to judge definrtifely 
betweel) Dr^ ReiiheUatld myself; whether the 
introduction of Mr; Jones'e name on thisocca^ 
sion^ does or doies not poiiil the charge to mcj 
exelisivdy of all- the masters t>f the Public 
Schoobi I>r. '.ftedoiell ! has denied this, dnd 
^de3 deny it in hb letter td me. K I acqui- 
esced in his denial ; if I jdo not noiv charge 
bim with an intention; that ought neveir to be 
imputed to a man after his assertioB to the 
eontrary, I adquiiesce in charity ; but I leave 
&^ judgment to your Lordship. 
'There is a circumstance which I conclude 
is totally unknown to your Lordship, and it is 
this : Mr. Jones's Tract, iq question, was ad- 
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dressed personally to me in the advertisemetft^ 
and in the title-page. And if so, whom did 
Dr. Rennell address when he charged Public 
Schools with the crime of teaching PAGAN- 
ISM, ' rather than Christianity P Speak can- 
didly, my Lord. If you say I am not tbe per- 
son designed, I will submit to your judgment 
If you say I am, what must be your opinion 
of Dr. Rennell, the guide you have followed) 
the oracle you have believed ? I aUde by your 
decision, without any ^peal to the opinion d 
the public ; for I will argue the question as if 
I admitted Dr. Rennell's assertion, thai I«am 
not the person charged with the offence. 

The first point I have to complain of, is, 
that the reading of Pagan Authors is converted 
into a Pagan Education ; a perversion lof terms 
tliat conceals a fallacy under a most invidious 
assumption. For who is a disciple of Fo, be- 
cause he learns Chinese ? or a Bhuddist, be- 
cause he reads Sanskreet? If the wild mytho- 

' The word is in aipitals, in Dr. Rennell's Note, A. 
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logy of Hindostan is thought an. object worthy 
the labours of: a Sir W. Jones, a Wilkins, or a 
Maurice, to explore ; if some men of the most 
consummate learning have dedicated their lives 
to investigate t^e extravagances of the Egyptian^ 
Persian, Peruvian, or Druidical system ; does 
it follow that they are tainted with the respec- 
tive superstitions ?— but it will be said these 
iure men, and we teach children ; be it so. Yet 
X assert, that I never yet found a child often 
years old, who believed in the transformation 
9f Jupiter into a bull, or a swan, or a showec 
pf^ld ; nor a child, in the nursery, convinced 
t;hat crows syng,. or trees talked, or asses 
played on the fiddle. The scruples of Dr* 
^pnell, after banishing the abominable hear 
then Poets put of our schools, m^y wish to 
discard Msop and Pilpay from our families. 
He has read Eousseau, — Rousseau complains, 
that in lya Fopt9.ipe, foxes lie ; and his eleve 
must not suspect that tbiere is such & thing as 
a lie in the world. Sweet innocence ! he will 
^nd plenty pf ^es^ ^nd falsehppdi an() decep- 
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t^on too, when he ahall enter upon the -scene 
of life; and perhaps it were -better that be 
should learn the distinction in theory, before 
be suffers from them by experience. But chil- 
dren of five years old are not deceived by fa« 
bles, more than by the parables in scripture. 
If Jothani makes a bramble talk, vrhy may not 
j£sapP And children often, are ho more mis* 
led by the Gods of Ovid^ than men are by the 
miracles of ApoUonius or Creeshha« 

I stated these sentiments in a letter to Mr. I 
Jones, upon the publication of bis Traet; and 
I explained to him the course of bur i^'Kg^ 
^truction at Westminster. His answer I 
have in my possession, dictated by himself, 
but written by a friend. For, alas ! bis hand ' 
was no longer able to wield that pen, which he 
had employed so often, and so ably in the 
cause of Religion. He admits my exculpa- 
tion ; he approves of the propriety and consist 
tency of our plan ; he exhorts me to pursue 
it : and I reflect with pleasure that he cbeeied 
my labours with his blessing, not many.dajs 
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befiire he was himself to be received into ibk 
t^atHtatioa of tl» blessed* 

The plan, my Lord, of our human, rnomV 
aod religious instruction, is not mine ; it is in 
oar statutes. I am accountable for nothii^ 
but the execution of it. 1 am not authorised) 
if I were willing, to Mbstitute PruderAioi M 
Virgily or Gregory Nazmnzen for Hdmert 
but I have not the will more than the power f 
lor our authors are not intended to teach IP^ 
gEuibm, but to set before our youth the best 
taodels of writing that the world afforda^ 
Whither shall we go for these, but to the Ro^ 
nansi or to the Greeks^ who were their mnsh 
ters, as well as ours ? and, Pagans as tbe^ 
were, these masters were not ignorant of the 
moral duties contained in the second table o^* 
the Decalogue : for we learn from Sophocle% 
that they acknowledged the . t 
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Aqd we. are taught by the Hymn of Cleanthes, 
that in regard to thecont^ts o£ the fir$t table, 
l^y were not utterly in the dark. 
I . The use. that has. been made of that extw 
ordbary composition on Ihe Continent^ is no 
f^asdn for excluding it from a Christian Semi^ 
vary : , it is the. application of it, by the teacher, 
that may pervert it to a bad end ; but there is 
po danger in shewing, that the Heathens in the 
midst of darkness .retained some knowledgeof 
^e origin of evil ; that some among them re- 
jected the Epicurean doctrine of fate aod 
chance; or that others did not place the first 
liappiness of life in pleasure/ When y\e have 
v^uch authors as these in our bands, if a master 

' Topng men place their happiness in pleasure^ uh) 
are sooa compelled to own that all is vanity and vex- 
^ti(m of spirit ; those of riper years are taught that tbc 
first happiness of life is in their knowledge of God and 
of his agency. The second is, where Aristotle has 
placed the first, in the contemplation of the mind itself, 
iu the acquirements it has made, and the infonnatioo 
it possesses. 
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does not explain the sentiment of Sophocl^ 
by the text of St. Paul, and contrast the eternal 
unwritten law of the Gentiles, with the law en^ 
graven on the heart ; if he does not com- 
pare the language of Cleanthes, Plato, So* 
crates and the Stoic school, with the doctrines 
of Revelation ; if he does not point out how 
far those doctrines approach the truth, and 
how infinitely they fall short of the Word df 
Xjrod, that master is not of our stock, nor 
-worthy of the place he holds. Upon such op^ 
portunities as authors or sentiments like tbos« 
afford, I remember to this hour, the tone, tbt 
manner, the elevated warmth of my own pre^ : 
ceptor, the venerable Metropolitan of York) - 
and I feel at this moment, that I owe tb^ 
firmest principles of my mind, and my first 
reverence of the Scriptures, to his instroo- 
tion. 

You will think, my Lord, perhaps, that I 
catch at a splendid example of good, to hide 
the deformities of the bad ; that I suppress 
the ignorance of Pagan Poets and Histo* 
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rians, to take refuge under the more enlight* 
jened discoveries of Philosofdiers ; bot I do 
wer once more, that I never found a child in 
the lower forms ideot enough to waot guarding 
against the seduction of bis mind by the^ods 
jor Metamorphoses of Ovid ; or oiie advwiced 
into the higher classes^ who could not relish 
the sarcasm of Elijahs when applied to ibc 
.Gods of Homer. ." Cry aloud j for he is a 
<?od ! eitiier he is , talking, or he is pursoio^i 
4Nr he is on a journey : or pertdventure be 
•toepeth^ and rousi be awaked." Theae arf 
Ihe admonitions which our daily duty affbrdi 
4ia opportunity to enforce ; and the bittenMSi 
plan adversary dare not assert, that whra wc 
liave Homer in our bands^ our reverence Sor ) 
Ifae Poet makes us forget our religious oUiga- 
4iQn& 

Mr. Jones, with as sincere a faith as ever 
adorned a Christian, undoubtedly had prepos* 
tessious of this sort. The circumstaoces of the 
limes operated more powerfully on his mind, 
than on others who were possessed of less fer* 



*ency and zeal. He had lived to see thd 
Christian religion overwhelmed in France, and \ 
altars erected to Liberty, and Reason, and 
Nature, and Nonsense. He saw the gross^ 
ness of Heathenism, as he thought, reviving 
in the caprice of imagination, and he wished 
to warn his own countrymen against a similar 
catastrophe. Had he lived to the present 
moment his apprehensions might have been 
diminished ; he might have been convinced* 
that no such evil would have arisen here front' 
a classical education; and that it did not: 
spring in France from any such source, but 
from a philosophy that detested solid inslruc*- 
tion next to the religion of the Gospel ; — from 
a faction, that by a civic education meant ig^* 
norance and barbarism; — from a 6.natic 
groupe of the illuminated, who repladSd the 
professors discarded from the college of Louis: 
le Grand by a corporal of the guai*ds. 

But if Mr. Jones was misled by his appre-' 
hensions, his language was calm, temperate^ 
and friendly ; he neither overcharged the co« 
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louriog^ nor perwrtad the terms^ Dr» Remdl 
has done both. % rabstkatic^ P^«b fitf 
Cktsskal creation, he eajoted all tiiose who 
were ignorant enough not to know tbe distinc- 
tion between reading Pagan authors, and 
teacUng the Pagan rel^n ; and thus he 
made a second appeal from the learned totbe 
ignorant : to the ignorant, I say, beeauae there 
ifi not an individual in the nation, of a rank to 
have partaken of a Classical education, who 
Qouhi have been deceived by the fallacy for & 
oiomait The luminaries of the Church in all 
9gt^y firooi Bede to Roger Bacon, frcoi Baeon 
to the Refbrraation, and fircon the Reformation 
to the present hour^ were all formed upon cks- 
stcal instruction. And if the writings of ouf 
English Divines stood higher than all others in 
the estimation of Europe, for solidity of rea> 
sowing, apd superiority of composition, what 
other cause can be asaigBied foi? it^. bat the ex^ 
ceUence of the. models by which their stjle 
was formed and their judgment corrected? 
And if we are now forbidden to have recourse 



to.tifee ssiDQe means of infbrimticMfi^ it n one 
step towards tl)e re-establishment of the inh 
primatur of our own country, or the indea* eav 
purgetorius of the Inquisition. We know thai 
Chrysostom^ Gregory Nazianzen, and Jeronor 
were as well versed in the elegancies of ctassi- 
cal literature, as in the sublime language anil 
important truths of the Scripture. And we 
know that T>tk>t$on, Pearson, Butler, and 
Sherlock; were all trained under this execra>Uer 
Pagan Institution, which is continued in our 
schools, both public and private, to the pre^ 
sent hour. Are alt who read the Koran dis- 
posed tD become Mahometans r Alt who read' 
lamblichus, Mysticks? or all who read Ma- 
netho, Astrologers? These, indeed, are depths 
of corruption which we do not fathom ; butt 
we assert, that our pupils are no more liable 
to delusion from tiie miracles of Livy, or tbe< 
CHW^Ies of Herodotus, than men. are from thest' 
seducticis c^deeper research^ In History Md 
Oratory, the Gods are not always presented 
to our contemplation; in Poetry, tiie finesC 
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passages are not dependent on mythology; 
but it is the composition itself, the style, the 
diction, the manner, the sublimity, the per- 
fection of the model that is ever before our 
eyes, ever present to our mind, ever instruct* 
ing and forming our understanding, and ever 
Stimulating us to a desire of equal excellence 
or competition. Whenever those who decry 
classical instruction shall produce us worb 
more worthy of imitation than those of the 
ancients, we will leave the inferior models for 
the better; but if ever the human intellect was 
cultivated to thcf extent of its powers, if ever * 
the arts were carried to the summit of perfec- 
tion, if ever generous competition effected 
more than the thirst of gain, it was in Greece; 
and if the treasures of Greece, because they 
are Pagan, are now to be hidden from the 
British youth, they will be replaced, not by a 
religious, but by a civic education, and barba- 
rism in its rudest form. Ail knowledge, all 
letters, arts and sciences may be misemploy- 
ed ; but it is notorious false reasoning to argue 
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from the abuse of any good against lU uise; 
and all the eloquence of Dr. Rennell will never 
prove, that more evil is derived from Greek 
4iterature than good. Whence was the elo^ 
j^uence he employs to decry these wicked 
iPagans derived, but from a Pagan source? 
iFrom bis knowledge of the Ancients, from his 
contemplation of Xtemosthenes or Cicero? 
Perhaps he has been misled by the divme Phi- \ 
lippic of the Roman, and mistaken Obloquy 
for Rhetoric ; perhaps it was congenial to his 
talents to copy rather the railing accusation of 
the Orator against Antony, than bis eulogy of 
Cesar. 

But where did Dr. Rennell acquire ttiat 
knowledge, which, in your Lordship s opinion^ 
constitutes him the most eloquent preacher of 
tlie age r— At Eton, Where is Dr. Renneirs 
aoD training up to the san>e degree of emi- 
nence '^ — At Eton. And why is the family of 
the Rennells alone to escape- the contagion of 
these Pagan principles, while thousands bred 
in the same celebrated Seminary are all taint* 
ed with the infection ? 
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But I have done with this article of the im- 
peachment. I had intended to close it witk 
an answer to some of the more general refleo* 
tions on Public £ducation, by Milton, Cow* 
ley, and Addison : but a few words mast 
suffice. 

Milton complained of the years that were 
wasted in teaching the dead languages, and pro^ 
posed a more compendious method of hb owd; 
but Johnson» who had taught these laoguagei 
himself, observes, that no man can teach fiister 
than a boy can learn. We know nothing of 
Milton's success: for not a name of all fab 
pupils is upon record : but we know that the 
brightest luminaries of the agie issued from the 
school of Busby ; and we kuow that to form 
the habits of literature, time is required as well 
as teaching. 

Cowley complained that classical education 
taught words only, and not things ; but it 
ought to be considered, that all the instrueiion 
of childhood depends more on memory tlmn 
intellect. When the age of comprebeoaioa 
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x>iiie8| from twelve or fourteen to sixteen or 
^ghteeo, if tlie master teaches only words, he 
is a Idockhead. It is the composition of the 
Poet be is to notice, and not the. rendering a 
word, of the original by its correspondent term 
b English ; the order, connexion, and relation 
of part: to part, the allusions to History, My- 
4)ologyi aod Geography ; and if these are not 
things rather than words, where are we to 
9eafcb for them ? 

.: .Addison deemed it an inexpiable error, that 
boys with genius or without, were all to be 
tMred Poets indiscriminately ; and if this were 
our object in teaching prosody, his reproof 
would be just ; but no ear can be formed to 
harmony, no Poet can be read with pleasure, 
no intimate acquaintance with any dead lan- 
guage can be obtained, without a knowledge 
of prosody* Greek is less understood than 
Latin, because the compositions in that lan- 
guage are less frequent ; and Hebrew is less 
understood than either, because no one com-i 
poses in it at alL But will not prose compos 
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sition answer the purpose as well as verse r^ 
No teacher nil! think so who has tried the 
experiment; and the practice of all schoob 
proves, that prosody is never neglected, unless 
where the master is ignorant of it himself 

I have much more to say in answer to these 
several objections, but they are foreign to \b6 
immediate purpose of my Defence ; and I sbaS 
proceed immediately to the consideration of tbe 
last article exhibited against Public EducatioQ) 
by your Lordship and Dr. Rennell. The red- 
tal must be dull, but it shall be tnie. 

HI. In the Note to Dr. Rennell's Sermoo, 
the charge stands thus : 

" We cannot but lament that in veryfoi 
of our best endowed Seminaries, the studv of 
Christianity has that portion of time and regard 
allotted to it, which the welfare of society, the 
progress of delusive and ruinous errors, aod 
the true interest of sound learning itself, seems 
at the present time peculiarly to call fon In 
some of them, and those not of ^m^// celebrity 
or importance, all consideration of the revede^ 
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trill of God is passed ov^ with are^ute^ ^y^te^ 
v^i^ and CiontcmptuQys oegleQC, which 13 Dpt 
^xcoeded io that which the French call thisir 
National Institute.^ See: Dr. RenDeU's S^-^ 
men, note (A) p. 19. 

Dr. Reooeli, ^ the terms '^som^/' aad 
"very few,"Jeaves pn openixjigfor exception, 
e« has been already ackn^wlodge^ \ but when 
you^ n^y Lord, adopt his expression of sys- 
^i^natic neglect ajpd a^^ply it to Public 3cboals 
iogeneraly witboutdiscrimination or <|qalifica« 
tioo. Dr. Rf3nndil is still accountable for the 
error into which he ^as led your X^rdship ; 
and your Lordship accountable for the evU 
report which you have published to the world, 
without sufficient authority or eyaminatiqcu 
The same outcry, my Lord^ is to be found in 
several of our religious and moral writers of 
the present day, — in Cowper, in Dr. Ran"- 
dolph of Bath, in Mr. Gisborne, and Mrs. 
Trimmer : and th^ Secretary of the Society 
informs me very coldly^ that he is little 
acquainted with Public Schools, but h^ ha3 

Sch. R 
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similar reports* This from a friend, my Lbrdj. 
was a reproach more severe than from an ad- 
versary ; a friend, my Lord, who had writteo 
the letter dictated by Mr. Jones ; who had 
read tlie exculpation which I sent to that exoA- 
lent divine ; and who, by his present answer I at 
to my application, gives me reason to think, | ai 
that he either did not remember my Defence^ 
or did not believe one word of it. I felt tfak 
as the reproof of a friend, and I am still in 
friendship with him ; for he is a good man, 
and an admirable secretary ; but if his opinion, 
or influence, have at all contributed to pro- I 
mote the rejection of my request, by the 
Board, I shall feel that our excellent Society, 
like many others, is rather too much under 
the direction of its officers. 

These, however, are incidental circumstan- 
ces ; and I now proceed to my Defence. 

It would appear, from the imputations of 
your Lordship, and Dr. Rennell, as if you 
were both ignorant, that every Collegiate foun- 
dation has a book of statutes, and that the 
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Statutes of all these foundations are very full 
and express on the enforcing of religious 
duties, and attendances on the offices of wor- 
ship. What the ordinances in oUier instances 
may be, I know not; but the religious offices 
at Westminster, prescribed by our statutes, 
amount to prayers (including the graces) ten 
times a day : of these none are actufiUjf ^omit- 
ted,' except the prayers at aisrio'clOck in the 
morning : the majority of the' 6thers is per- 
formed regularly from five to nine times every 
day, when we attend school twice, with a 
remission on one day only in the week ; for 
tius neglect^ which is confessed, I must ex- 
pect your Lordship's reprehension; but the 
world, in general, will perhaps think that the 

* The omission of early prayers in thb and other foun- 
dations, has arisen from the manners of the age ; those 
who are not in bed eariy, cannot rise early. Our an- 
cestors retired with the curfew; and yet Matthew 
Paris comphiins, that, in performing the Anti'luean ser- 
▼ice, the Monks of his Abbey (St. Alban's) 'were asleq>» 
and the reader was unintelli^ble from dispatch. 
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office is still too frequent. Tbe performanoe 
of this service is generally enforced with as 
much external decency as can be exacted, 
allowing for the natural impatience of bojfs 
under restraint, and the levity of youth* Tlie 
Latin prayers at six in the momiag, aod eigfal 
in the evening ; with the English at twelve aod 
five, c^diprehend nearly the whole service of 
the Church. These, so far as they are performed, 
are performed with all the propriety wtdch tbe 
presence and authority of the mtotbr can efiect; 
tiie others are brief and nx)mttitaiy ; but io 
tbe execution of this duty, the seoond masteri 
on three days in a week^ at leasts i^-often moe 
tittles personally present. : . 

If it shall be asked, what effect tfaia service 
has upon the morals of our youth ; for tbe 
present 1 shall answer, that the habit of prayer 
is a good habit. I am now only contending 
against the resolute And contemptuous neglect 
of Our duty with which we are charged ; and I 
maintain, that whatever the effect may be, 
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liere is a resolute and persevering attendance 
on the offices prescribed. 

The next object of our statutes is to put' the 
Scriptures ititt> the hands of our scholars, from 
the day on which they enter the School, to 
' the day they leave it : they commence with 
translating the Psalms almost daily ; they pro- 
ceed to the Gospels ; then to a collection of 
Sacred Exercises, appropriate to the School ; 
and finally, to produce a composition in verse, 
firom the Psalms, every Monday. This is the 
business of the lower School. In the higher clas« 
ses, the Sacred Exercise is still used for compo- 
sitions in verse, the Greek Testament, Grotius, 
and. the Hebrew Psalms, and throughout the 
year, on Saturday, a History, or other por- 
tion out of the Scriptures, is appointed for a 
Bible exercise in verse: added to this, the 
Catechism, or Bishop Williams's exposition, 
is as regularly repeated on Monday morning 
in the lower forms, as in a Parish School; 
attended with such an oral explanation as might 
•instruct the Parish Teacher, as well as those 
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he teacher, tti the higher cladses there k 
another sort of Religious Instruction, which 
Bhali be noticed in its prof>er place. 

Sutfh, my Lord, is iihe Institution that Dr. 
iteam^ Calls a Pagan system ; and such m 
the labors of men, that he accuses of resolute 
contemptuous, and systematic negleet of Cbrii* I 
tian instruction. But in all this, my Lord, | 
We claim no merit; it is the routine of business, 
the prescription of our statutes : whether any 
effect follows from it or not, we have perfonn* 
ed a duty, We have fulfilled our covenant, and 
we are no farther accountable to man* If we 
have any merit, it is in the execution of volun- 
tary and higher offices ; but these, your Lord- 
ship and Dr. Rennell have no right to exact, 
hor the World, nor the Parents of the childres 
Entrusted to our care ; we contracted only for 
€his, and this we have performed. I have 
performed it for forty years ; from the day I 
sat as Usher at the first form, to the present 
moment in which I am writing. I acknowledge 
no delinquency or neglect ; and if any can be 
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proved e^inst me, I ask for no favor, but let 
judgment be passed. 

So mudi for the resolute and contetnptuou8| 
but I come now to the systematic neglect : an 
imputation of your Lordship's, in common 
with Dr. Rennell. Now, this charge will fiill 
to the ground of itself, if it can be proved, that| 
in any one instance, we do more than what the 
letter of our statutes enjoins. The instances I 
produce are these : First, The exposition of th^ 
Catechism ; and, Secondly, The application 
of every passage in Scripture to instruction, 
B6 soon as our Pupils jire of an age tocompre* 
hend. If there is a single lesson of the Greek 
Testament, where the opportunity for this is 
not embraced ; if there is a single exercise out \ 
of the Bible, proposed or explained to the 
Classes, without this object in view ; without 
considering the moral and religious tendency 
of the subject, as well as its arrangement for 
poetical composition, among us, the teachet 
would be deenied inexcusable. This opportu- 
nity occurs weekly ; and, in the course of pas^ 
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sing through the upper classes, the whole His- 
tory, and most of the prophetical Writings, 
come at least once in review, and become ob- 
jects of the labor, meditation, and reflectkm 
of every individual. But if this is thought a 
matter of course, what shall be said of our 
lesson in the highest class, where Grotius pre- 
sents us with almost all the arguments that have 
been advanced in defence of our holy feligioD? 
I aver that it is now and always was, the loost 
labored lesson of the week. If a boy were 
suffered, in this instance, to render the words 
only, then might we be said to neglect the 
things which belong unto Salvation : but it 
employs more time, and is enfoi*ced with more 
earnestness than any lesson in the week. The 
whole is read in the course of two years ; and 
no individual, who completes his education, 
is sent into the world without having all the 
evidences of the Christian Religion set before 
him. This, my Lord, an indifferent person 
would call elementary instruction^ at least; 
but Dr.. Rennell, by an uniformity of perver* 
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x>llegiate Schools^ which enjoin the participa- 
tion of this bond of fellowship four times in 
•very year, are in coiTespondence with the 
ainons which bind the whole body of the Laity 
inder the same obligation. The Laity haVe 
reed themselves from this injunction ; the laws 
if toleration, and the manners of the times 
lave taken all power out of the hands which 
Hight to have enforced it, and religion is pre- 
udiced by the change; but, as Ministers of 
he Gospel, it may be presumed, that we have 
lo inclination to relax ; and if we had the will, 
ve have not the power to abrogate our statutes, 
>r relieve those from the obligation whose at- 
tendance it is our duty to enforce. 

What remains then, but to execute the 
xust reposed in us, to the advantage of those 
:*ommitted to our care ; to instruct and inform 
them in regard to the nature of the institution, 
to prepare them to the utmost of our power ? 
This is a duty, my Lord, most painfully and 
energetically performed ; prayers are selected 
for ^e purpose ; and, in addition to the other 
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duty in course, rather than proceeding from 
the voluntary inclination of the master ; but it 
consists, my Lord, of a catechetical lecture^ 
continued for four, five, or six days ; it is 
executed with fidelity, and, I believe, with 
good effect I have never seen an instance of 
that irreverent and tumultuous behaviour which 
occurs too frequently in the numerous assen* 
blage from contiguous districts, but a sedatBi 
temperate^ and orderly attendance* 

The last instance I shall produce, is a con- 
cern of such high importance, that I wiali 
to speak of it with every caution that diffi- 
dence can suggest : It is the celebration ai die 
Supper of the Lord; a momentous dutf, 
when proposed to youth; and thought, by 
some, to be of too serious a nature to be un- 
dertaken by any of their early age, levity, and 
inexperience. But the opinion of the primitive 
Church, was in favor of early communion; 
pur own office of confirmation, supposes all 
that have been confirmed to be ripe for this 
duty ; and the statutes of the Universities and 
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collegiate Schools, which enjoin the participa- 
tion of this bond of fellowship four times in 
every year, are in coiTespondence with the 
canons which bind the whole body of the Laity 
under the same obligation. The Laity haVe 
freed themselves from this injunction ; the laws 
of toleration, and the manners of the times 
have taken all power out of the hands which 
ought to have enforced it, and religion is pre- 
judiced by the change ; but, as Ministers of 
the Gospel, it may be presumed, that we have 
no inclination to relax ; and if we had the will, 
we have not the power to abrogate our statutes, 
or relieve those from the obligation whose at- 
tendance it is our duty to enforce. 

What remains then, but to execute the 
trust reposed in us, to the advantage of those 
committed to our care ; to instruct and inform 
them in regard to the nature of the institution, 
to prepare them to the utmost of our power ? 
This is a duty, my Lord, most painfully and 
energetically performed ; prayers are selected 
for ^e purpose ; and, in addition to the other 
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offices of the day, perfarmed/ during the whole 
week previousi in the master's house ; aod 
upon one day in that week, a lecture^ or rather 
affectionate address, is delivered to them, ia 
a manner which I wish your Lordship or Dr. 
Rennell could attest. I have, with very littie 
exception, personally, for thirty years, exe- 
cuted this office, four times in every year; 
and I have every reason to helieve, that it is 
acceptable, salutary, and efficacious. I have 
received the thanks of several, after they have 
been many years removed from my tuitioa ; 
and, I persuade myself, that I have laid io 
many, a foundation of virtue and relig^OD, 
which will be built upon by those who have 
received the instruction, and be acknowledged 
by every one but my accusers. The first part 
of Christian education is to make young peo- 
ple acquainted with the Scriptures : the second 
is, to explain the doctrines, and apply the 
precepts ; both, so far ad I am a judge, are 
provided for in the course of instructioQ, 
which I have now detailed : tlie former part 
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by our statutes^ the latter by the practice and 
attention of the uistr actors. 

But here, my Lord, I expect to be told 
that all tliis may be done witfiottt effect ; that 
the mere performance of this task is nothings 
y^ithout the will, the mind, the example, the 
fervency,, the zeal of the instructor. On thia 
bead I have nothing to offer for myself; but 
On this head I must observe, that neither. Dr. 
Rennell or your Lordship are authorised to be 
my judges. To my own master I am to 
stand or fall, and whether my foundation is 
gold, wood, or stubble, must be determined 
before that tribunal, where I must plead no 
merit of my own, but appear with conscious 
trembling, for my imperfections, negligences, 
and omissions, and feel that there is but one 
hope of pardon for me and for you. 

Or it will be said, that all this is without ef- 
fect, because vice still exists. Doubtless it 
does, in schools as well as nations. Education, 
can no more extinguish vice than law ; but 
every good government, and every good in$ti«» 
Sch. S 
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tution of learning aim at the correction of tlit 
governed. And if you ask whether we perceive 
the iimnectiate effect of our endeavours, I must 
iEmswer n-ith hesitation. For we castx>ur bread 
upon the waters, but we do not expect to find 
it till after many days. We experience no in- 
stantaneous conviction or conversion, nor do 
we hope it ; and if we asserted it, it mfgbt be 
justly replied, that it is easy to make boys as 
well as men hypocrites, but very difficult to 
make them religious. As far as my own ob- 
servation serves, it is the seed sowii which is to 
ripen for the harvest, when the age of' refle^ 
tion shall arrive. Men, even young men, fed 
the want and consolation of religion ;' and it is 
when those thoughts present themselves, that 
memory wiH suggest the precepts and princi- 
ples proposed to them in their youth. It is 
to that period we k>ok forward for success ; 
for though the majority among us is always oo 
the side of virtue, I dare not say tliat the prin- 
ciples of reli^on are as evident now as we hope 
tfiem to be hereafter^ 
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you will be^ sorry for having reposed iiripUcit 
confidence in Dr. Rennell; and it will be, no 
pleasing sensation to reflect, that you: have 
prejudiced the interests and estimation of a 
tM)dy:of men whose life has been devoted to 
the service of their country. Our life.is not 
aa unhappy one : tlie attachment of the good^ 
and their success in life compensates for the 
failure of those who have profited less by our 
endeavours ; and if the performance of a labo- 
rious duty does not render it unhappy, why is 
it to be made so by unprovoked insult or un- 
authorised animadversion ? Forty years' labor^ 
and fifty years* experience, entitle me to a 
retirement of quiet and independence* But if 
my retirement is to be embittered with the 
reproach of having done no good, of systematic 
neglect, of resolute and contemptuous inatten- 
tion to my duty — I answer, once for all, that 
'' contemptuous neglect" is a term past com- 
prehension ; contempt of a duty towards God 
is not wickedness but insanity. And* ''resolute 
or systematic neglect," I disclaim, asa chirge 
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But I cannot lay down my pen without cal- 
ling upon your Lordship for a publie revoca- 
tion of your charge, so far as you impute sys- 
tematic neglect to the conductors of Public 
Education ; and if, with such revocation, yoa 
shall choose to insist upon the other articles of 
hnpeachment, I request your Lordship to 
make inquiry into the facts before you aggra- 
vate the injury. Those who have been bred 
at Westminster are to be met with in every 
drde ; interrogate them on the subject— not 
generally, whether they have had a religious | 
education, but particularly, ii^hether the va- 
lious duties here specified have been peffonn- 
ed. Those only can satisfy your inquiries who 
have completed their education among as, and 
have enjoyed the benefit of the foundation: 
the information of others will be imperfect, ex- 
tending only as far as their progress and situa- 
tion in the school enabled them to see and 
judge. If, after such investigation, your Lord- 
ship shall find that you have injured a man 
who never gitve you cause of offence, I think 
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;fou will be^ sorry for Imving reposed impUcit 
oonfidence in Dr. Rennell; and It will be lu} 
pleasing sensation to reflect, that you. have 
prejudiced the interests and estimation of a 
body, of men whose life has been devoted to 
the service of their country. Our life. is Qot 
an, unhappy one: the attachment of the good^ 
and their success in life compensates for tb6 
failure of those who have profited less by our 
endeavours ; and if the performance of a labo- 
rious duty does not render it unhappy, why is 
k to be made so by unprovoked insult or un- 
authorised animadversion ? Forty years' labor^ 
and fifty years* experience, entitle me to a 
retirement of quiet and independence. But if 
my retirement is to be embittered with the 
reproach of having done no good, of systematic 
neglect, of resol u te and contemptuous inatten- 
tion to my duty — I answer, once for all, that 
** contemptuous neglect" is a term past cooir 
prehension ; contempt of a duty towards God 
is not wickedness but insanity. And* ''resolute 
or systematic neglect," I disclaim, as a cbirgt 
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nVmAy fttlse tnd groundless; a falsehood I 
have proved tt, if my testimony is* worthy erf cre- 
dit ; and if my assertion is not sufficient, I m 
ready* to establish it by legal evidence, by oalh, 
or any other ordeal that my accusers may de* 
mand. But for the present, I take my leave 
of them with the sentiment of a Poet and a 
Pagan : 



POSTSCRIPT. 

For the information of those who are unac- 
quainted with Westminster School, it is neces- 
sary to state, that the Sacred Exercises, men- 
tioned above, were collected and drawn up by 
the late Mr. Wilcox, son of the Bishop of 
Rpchester, a most pious and devout Christian, 
and one of the most elegant scholars of his time. 
They consist of Lessons with appropriate Col- 
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iects, aha compreliehd many of the moral and 
poetical passages from the Prophets, Ecclesi- 
^astes, and the Book of Wisdom. They form 
only part of a general system intended to have 
been completed by an exemplification of Greek 
morality, from the memorabilia of Xenophon^; 
and of Roman morality, in a work called Ro- 
man Conversations. The first and second 
part of this plan were executed, and are adopt- 
ed. The Roman Conversations were finished 
by Mr. Wilcox, but not published till after his 
death, when they proved too voluminous for 
the purpose intended : but they are always 
recommended to tlie Scholars for perusal. 
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RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION 

In Westminster School. 

In the three first forpiSy where children are 
estimated from 8 to 10 years of ager-Thc 
Psahns and Gospels turned into Latin, are 
an exercise four days in the week. 

On Monday Catechism repeated. 



In tlie other forms of the .Lower School- 
Saered Exercises two day&in a week. , 

On Mondays, alternately — Bishop Wil- 
liams^s £xpQsition, and the Catechism re- 
peated and explained,: viva voce. 

Boys 1 0, 1 1 , or 1 2 years of age. 






Upper School. 
Fourth Form. 
Bible Exercise. Greek Testament. Sa- 
cred Exercises— and, at first, Greek Testa- 
ment every day construed and explained. 



Fifth Form, and Shell. 
Nearly the same ; with Sacred £xercises 
occasionally in all three. 



in SCHOOLS. ilS 

^ Sixth Form. 

^ Bible Exercise oii Saturday. 

^ Grotius Lesson on Monday, explaiaed at 

al» large. 



King's Scholahs, 
Grotius, Hebrew Psalter, Bible Exercise 
?8 weekly. * 

^. Upper Boys receive tbe Sacrament four 
f times a-year; always lectured and prepared. 



Throughout the Upper Scliool/ 

Greek Testament dwtng Passion Week — 
the history, or doctrine explained. 

Confirmation once in two years — a week's 
lecture to explain and prepare. 

Prayers in College, and at the Boarding- 
houses. 



On Saturdays in Term, Lectures are read 
to the King's Scholars by a Prebendary. 



Sl4t Oir PUBLIC *SCHOOI;S. 

This Institution has produced two learned 
and useful publications by Dr. Heylin and Dr. 
Blair; and the duty is now very meritoriously 
performed by the Rev. Mr. Hughes, Preben- 
dary. 
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RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION 
At Winch K8TKR* 
Prayers regularly mofning and evening io 
Chapel. 

Catechetical Lectures regularly reacts 

Upper Boys receive the Sacrament once.ar 
inonth. 



■ t 



Grotius read and explained every Sunday 



evening. 



fhis account is very i«^ perfect. 
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JUST PUBLISHED, 

And may be had of the same Boohellers; 

ACADEMIC ERRORS; or RECOLLECTIONS of 
YOUTH. By a Cantab. Duod. 5s. 6d. IhIs. 

A New Editwn of the GREEK TESIAMENT. Cun- 
taining coptuus Notes from Hardy, Raphe], Kyp1(e, Schleus- 
ner, RoseiimuUer, &c. in familiar Latin : together with 
parallel passages from the Classics, and with references to 
Vi^erus fur Idioms, and Bos fur Ellipses. Octavo Edition, 
being the onJy one edited by the Rev. E. VALPY, fi. D. 
Chaplain to the Bishop of Norwich. 3 Vols. Oct. Pr. Si. ISs. 
6d. I. p. 4l. 

*«* This work is chiefly intended for the use of Students in 
Divinity, 

ELEGANTIiE LATINS; or Rules and Exercises, illo*. 
trative of Elegant Latin Style. Intended tor the use of the 
middle and higher Classes of Grammar Schools. By the 
Same. Fi/ih Edition. Improved and made easier. Pr. 4s. 
6d. bouncL A general List of Phrases, and an Index are 
also added. A Key to the I^tin may be had by a ui ivate 
written applicatioii to the Author through the Printer. 
Price 2s. 

A Neat Edition of VIRGIL, collated from the best Edi- 
tion. By A. J, VALPY, M, A. Pr. 4s. bound. 18mo. Se- 
cond Editiuh. 

VIRGIL, with ENGLISH NOTES at the end; Original, 
and selected from the Delphin and other editions. No later' 
preiatUk, Pr. 7s. 6d« bound. 

A Neat Edition of HORACE, which has been collated 
from the Best Edition. The Cihjectionable Odes and Passa- 
ges have been expunged. Ss. 6d. bound. Printed uniformly 
with the Virgil. By the Same. 

A new Edition of HOMER*S ILIAD, from the Text of 
Ikgrne. 0»e'V«L aro. ifi^huimd, -By the btnue. 
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EPISTOL^ M. T. CICERONIS, In Usum Schol. ex- 
cerptae. By the Same. Third Edition. 2s: bound. 

The ELEMENTS of GREEK GRAMMAR; with Notes 
for the use of those, who have made some Progress to the 
Language. Fifth Edition. Price 68. 6d. bds. 3y R. VALFY, 
D.D. FTA.S. 

The ELEMENTS of LATIN GRAMMAR; with Notes 
fur the use of those, wtio have made some Progress in the 
Language. Eleventh Edition. By the Same. Price Ss. 6d. 
bound. 

DELECTUS SENTENTIARUM ET HISTORIARUMj 
sd usum Tironum accommodatits. Sixteenth Edition. Ren- 
dered easier by Explanations and Directions. By the Same« 
Price 2s. 6d. bound. 

DELECTUS SENTENTIARUM GR/ECARUM; nim 
Notulis et Lexico. By the Same. Price 4b. bound. Third 
Edition. 

1 OUR PLAYS OF PLAUTUS : Aniphitryo, Aulularia, 
Captives, and Rudens. With English Notes, and a Glossary. 
By the Same. Pr. 4s. 6d. bound. 

A NEW LATIN VOCABULARY, Adapted to the best 

Latin Grammars; with Tables of Numerical Letters, Eng. 
and Lat. Abbreviations, and the value of Rom. and Or. 
Coins. Fourth Ed. By the Bame. 'is. bound. 

FIRST EXERCISES ; To be translated into Latin, with 
familiar Explanations. Fifth Edition. By the Same. Is. 
6d. bound. 

LATIN DIALOGUES; Collected from tlie best Latin 
Writers. By the Same. Third Edition. 2s. 6d. bound. 

PRINCIPIA OFFICIORUM, HlSTORIiE, ET GEO- 
GRAPHIC; K Cicerone, PlinioSecundo,JustiiiOyCse8arey 
&c. excerpta. Second Ed. By the Same. 38. Ad. bound. 

POETICAL CHRONOLOGY OF ANCIENT AND 
ENGUSH HISTORY; With Historical and fijcplaaaipiy 
Notes. Eighth Ed. By the Same. 3s. bound. 
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EPITOME sacra: HlSTORIiE, In Usum Scholarum. 
Third £d. with English Notes. Pr. 2s. bound. 

ELEMENTS of MYTHOLOGY; Or an easy and concise 
History of the Pagan Deities. Intended to enable the young 
Reader to understand the ancient Writers of Greece and 
Rome. Third Ed. 2s. bound. 

CICERO DE OFFICIIS, with ENGLISH NOTES, Cri- 
tical and Explanatory. The Text of the Heusingers is fol- 
lowed. For Students at College, and Schools. Pr. 68. duod.. 
boards. 

" We congratulate the Editor of this treatise on the utility 
and execution of his design. To schools the present edition 
will prove particularly acceptable; considerable information 
and much useful elucidation will be found in the adscititious 
matter; and the student will be thus benefited without any 
unnecessary augmentation of labor. We consider this pub- 
lication as a valuable addition to scholastic literatiire.'' — 
Crii, Rev, Oct. 1815. 

CICERO DE AMICITIA ET DE SENECTUTE, from 
the Text of Ernesti, with all his Notes, and citations from 
his INDEX LATIN. CICERON. and much original matter, 
critical and explanatory. Second Edition. Pr. 6s. 6d. bound; 
By E. II. BARKER, Trui. Coll. Camb. 

" It is indeed a publication which contains muhum in 
parvo; and the classical student will find in it no small store 
of useful philological erudition.*' — Crit. Rev, v. 24. p. 330. • 

The GERMANY and AGRICOLA of TACITUS, from 
Brotier*s Text, with all his Observations, Notes, and Emen- 
dations : and with Critical and Philological Remarks. Se- 
cond Edition. By the Same. Pr. 5s. 6d. bound. 

•* This is a valuable addition to the nimiber of our School 
Books. The Editor has given ample proofs of Ijis various 
reading in his Notes at tl^ t.nd of the volume.' — Crit. Rev. 
Nov. 1813. 

PHiEDRI FABUL^; from Burman's Text, with En- 
glish Notes. The objectionable fables are omitted. Pr. 2«. 
Od. bound. Second Edition- By the Rev. C. BRADLEY, 
31. A. 
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EUTROPIUS, with ENGUSH NOTES, on the plan of 
THJEDRUS; and an Appendix, containing Histarical asA 
Geographical Questions. By the Same. 2s. 6d. bound. 

OVIDII METAMORPHOSES SEXECTiE. With Em- 
)ish Notesy and Geographical and Historical Questions, ^f 
the Same. Pr. 4s. 6d. bound. 

It has been the design of the Editor to expunge from the 
above Editions every objectionable expression, and to add 
to a correctly printed text, Questions for the examinatioo 
of the pupil, and short notes in English, explanatory of tbe 
Geography, Mythology, History, and Custoais, of the An- 
cients. Similar editions will shortly be published of Sailust, 
Cornelius Nepos, Caesar, and Cicero's Orations. 

A SERIES of EXERCISES and QUESTIONS, adapted to 
the best Latin Grammars, and designed as a Guide to Pars- 
ing, and an Introduction to tiie Exercises of Valpy, Turner, 
Clarke, and Ellis, Whittaker's Exempla Frojjria, and the 
Eton Exempla Minora, By the Same. Second Editiou. 
2s. 6d. bound. 

ELEMENTS of LATIN PROSODY, with Exercises and 
Questions, designed as an lutroduction to the scanning and 
making Latin verses. Second Ed. 4s. bound. By the Same. 

A KEY may be had by private application. Pr. 2s. 6d. 

** The perusal of this book has afforded us much satisfac- 
tion ; ana we can confidently say, that, of its kind, it is of 
a very superior description. With the arrangement we arc 
particularly pleased ; the rules are developed with all pos- 
sible perspicuity, and the examples are highly appropriate. 
We recommend these Exercises to the patronage of all per- 
sons engaged in classical education.** — Crit. Rev, Aug. 18t5. 

CORNELTI NEPOTIS Excellentium Imperatorum 
VITiE; ad fidem exemplorum denuo castigate. £d. 16nia. 
3s. bound. 

SERMONS on PUBLIC OCCASIONS. In 2 Vols. Pr. 
t,a3.bds. By R. VALPY, J). D. F. A. S. 
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An ADDRESS from a CLEHGYMAN to his PARISH- 
IONERS. Fourth Edition. By the Same. Pr. 3s. 6d. bds. 
Contents : 

Of God— the Son of God— the Holy Ghost— the Trinity- 
Read the Scriptures — ^Incarnation of Jesus Christ — ^Do<> 
trines of Jesus Christ — Resurrection — Redemption — ^Justi- 
fication — Faith — Works — Works without Faith — Faith with- 
out Works — Union of Faith and Works^-Merit and Reward 
— Humihty — Influence of the Holy Spirit — Repentances- 
Regeneration— Conversion — Delay of Conversion — oUr En^ 
deavuurs — Predestination, Free-will — Prayer — Public WoiK 
ship — Family Prayer — Sacrament — Forgiveness of Injuries- 
Veneration to the Name of God — Relative Duties — Exh<Hr- 
tation to Piety — Prospect in Life — Use of Time — ^Death— > 
Morning and Evening Prayer. 

♦,* Gentlemen wishinjg to distribute copies of the aboVe 
work to their poorer neighbours may have 50 copies at 38. 
6d. ^ach, or 100 copies at 2s. 3d. each, by an application t9 
the Printer. 

the SUNDAY LECTURER; consisting of Fifty SER- 
MONS from Cooper, Jay, Home, Doddridge, &c. adaptCKi 
to the Use of SCHOOLS and FAMILIES, with Questions 
for Examination. Pr. 78. duod. By Mrs. LEE. 

A HISTORY of ALL REHGIONS. A Particular Ac- 
count of the Tenets of the Different Sects of the Apostolic 
Churches, with the Fxplanatiun of tlie Doctrines, Comimi- 
nion, and Order of Worship of the different Sects of Pro-' 
fessing Christians at this Day, which, /or Me tak$ ofaccu" 
r0cy and precision, have been submitted to their inspecti&n and* 
approval. By JOHN BELLAMY. 

Second Edition. Pr. 68. 6d. large paper 10s. 6d. With ah. 
engraving containing five heads. 

SHAKSPEARE^S HIMSELF AGAIN ; or the Language 
of the Poet asserted : being a full, but dispassionate Examen 
of the READINGS and INTERPRETATIONS of the later 
Editors ; besides an explanation of ALL SUCH passages a$ 
have been pronounced inexplicable by other Editors. 
The whole comprised in a series of Notes, SIXTEEN HUN- 
DRED in number; and forming to the Various Editions of 
Sha&speare, a complete and n ectt s ary Supplement, By AN- 
DREW BECRET. % Vols. 8vo. Pr. ll. bds. 
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THE NEW AND IMPROVED EDITION OF 

The Second Kumt>eT.is just published. — ^Tlie future Nos. -will be published 
^' Without any further delay, as the Editors have at length procured Professer 
Schaefier's MSS., which were so long detained in tlie Elbe. 

Nos. I. and II. contain about S.OOO words omitted by Stephens. 

A few Copies belonging to deceased Subscribers may be had at tl* 9s. 
SI Small, and SI. 10s. Large Paper, the price to be hereafter raised again from 
Jr. time to time. The whole will be completed in about S4 Parts. 

The Copies printed will be strictly limited to Che number of Subscribers. 

In 

A plan of the vrork may be seen in Ko. XXV. of the Cleuncal Journal, 
tr may be had on application, or by letter poet>paid, at Tooke'a Court. 
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Any Subscriber not having yet received his Copy, must attribute the delay, 
not to any inattentiou on the part of the Editors, but to their not having beea 
favored with any reference in London, where the numbers might have been 
'^ sent on publication, and the Subscription received. A line addressed to' 
Mr. Valpy, [Post paid], Tookjs's Court, London, shall receive immediate at- 
tention. 






OR, RECORD OF THE BEST PAMPHLETS OF THE 
DAY; WITH ORIGINAL PAMPHLETS, 

Just published, No. XVIIL Pr, 6s, 6d, Dedicated to both 

Houses of Parliament, 

Each No., on the average, will contain ten or twelve Pamphlets : thus re* 
ducing the price of each to about sixpence. Four numbers published annually. 

The peculiar advantage of this plan is, that it forms an imperishable record ' 
ot the most valuable pamphlets, and will also offer, through the means of 
Clubs and Institutions, a very extensive circulatioa. It is also intended to 
record such pamphlets, as will be useful, not only at the present time, but at 
future periods. 

Old Pamphlets will occasionally be inserted, if very valuable and scarce. 

Very celebrated French and German Pamphlets will be translated and 
occasionally inserted. 

Communications are requested to be sent to Tooke's Court, for the Editor. 
[Post-paid.] 

The Pamphleteer contains, besides many others, the jblhmng 

celebrated Pamphlets : 

Vise. Chateaubriand on Bonaparte and tlie Bourbons. 

M. Benj. Constant's celebrated pamphlets on Ministerial Responsibility — 
the Liberty of the Press, &c. &c. 

Mr. Musgrave on thc^ Balance of Power in Europe. 

Prince Talleyraod on the Comaeretal lotetcovne ef Otett BritsiB wMi 
America. 
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A Review of the Prtaent Conditka of tbt laaiid and Agrienltonl 
Interests. By It. Preston, Esq. M . P. 

BislMp WetMm on EqneUa^n of Bitfaofxrics, end Ghovcb Picfment. 

Lord Sheffield od I he CoflUMrcUl SitomtioB of Groat Britain. 

Considentions on the Rate of Interest, and ms Rnili iiMelik Anautks. 
By B. B. Sngden, Esq. 

Sir P. Francis's Letter Missive to Lord Grey. 

Varions Pamphlets on the Corn Lavs. 

Narrative of the Joomey and InprisonBent of Pias Til. Wkk a Hate. 

History of Tonssaint LooTertnre. 

Judge FtetcherN celebrnted Charge to the Grand J«ry m€ WcxfbiA. 

The Bishop of Lincoln, Lord Grenville^ Bishop Milaer, Mr. C< Batkr, 
Mr. Le Mesarier, and others, on the Catholic QoestioD. 

Sir 8. Ronilly, Mr. J. Stephen, and Mr. G. Hibbert, on the Sfava Tra^ 
and Reasons for Estnblishing a Registry of Slaves in 13m British Colonics. 

American Rncroacluneuts on British Righu. By V. Atcheaoo, Eof. 

A Brief Account of the Jesuits, with Historical Proofis in 8uppc»ft of it, 
tending to establish the danger of the Revival of that Oidtar to tj>e world »t 
large, and particularly to the United Kingdom. 

An Inquiry into tlie Rise of Prices in Europe, daring the last tweaty-fin 
years, compMred «ith th<tt which has taken place' in England ; with oh»crv»' 
tions on Hieh and Low Prices. By A. Tnung, Evq. 

Mr. J. B<>nett's Prise Essay on Commvtatbn of I^Ttlies. 

Sii{ J. Banks on Blight in Com. 

Mr. Clarkson and Dr. Richardson on the Poor Laws. 

Mr. Taylor on the Eleu<-ini8n and Bacchic Mysteries. 

Mr. F. P. Eliot on the Political and Financial Sitoatioa of Britain in I8I6. 

Mr. Rouse on the Comparative Value of Freehold and Copyhold. 

Mr. Western's Speech on the Distressed State of Agrievltare. 

On Trial by Jury. By J. Long^ey, Esq. 

Mr. T. Foister on the Use and Tendency of Dr. Gall's Sjstem of Cranio- 
logy as appertaining to Education, &c. 

Mr. Glover on the Property Tax. 

Mr. Chitty on tiie Game Laws. 

Sir Gilbert Blane on Scarcity of Provisions. 

Besides the most Popular Pamphlets on other subjects of feneral interest. 

%ht Cla00tc:al Bfoutttal; 
No. XXIX. 

[Continued Quarterly,^ containing a Variety of 

CLASSICAL, BIBLICAL, AND ORIENTAL LITBRATURL. 

THE^ FOLLOWING SCARCE TRACTS 

Are inserted in the Numbers already published. 

A Complete Set of which may be had in 29 Nos, Price 81. 14«{. 

Translation of Lycopliron's C«swndra, with Notae ; by Lord Royston. 
A Chart af lea KumemK ia MO LefifiMtei, with a Dticriptive Fissay. 
By the Rev. R. Patrick, Hull. 
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P.io.:op Pearion's minor Tiacts, chronological I j arranscd. 
A a latroductory Essay od the Prepositions of the Greek Language ; bj 
James Moor, LL.D. 6r. Prof, in the Univ of Glasgow. 
Accouut of Herculaneum ; by the Rev. Mr. Hayter. 
G. Canteri de ratione Emeudandi Grxcos AucCores Syntagma receos auctnm. 
Wasse On Latin Scholia&ts. 

Carniiua Homerica, llias et Odyssea, a Rhapsodoruia Interpolationibus 
repurgata, operi et studio Ricardi Payne Knight. 

*4i* This Edition, with many additions, is printed exclusively in the Class. 
Journ. — A copy of the 1st edition, of which only 50 were printed, wm lately 
sold by auction for above 71. 
T. Falconer's Two Letters on the Oxford Strabo. 

Fontes quos Tacitus in tradendis rebus ante se gestis videatur sequutua 
paucis iudicat J. II. L. Meierotto. 1795. 

Notarum Romanarum ac Litcrarum singutarium compendiique scriptionis 
in antiquis codtcibus et monumentis obvii Interpretation ex variis auctoribus 
rollccta. 

Oratio de Constitutionc Trag(Ediaruro,.et Sapientia civili atque £loqi\entia 
ex carum Lectione iiaurienda. 

Remarks on the Miscellaneous Observations on Authors, ancient and 
modern. 

An Answer to a late Book written against Dr. Beutley, relative to soma 
Manuscript Notes on Callimachus. 
Richardi Bentleii Oratiuncula. 

Tent»men de Poetis Elegiacis ; auctore J. Addisono. 
An Inquiry into tlie Versification of Homer, and the Use of the Digaraiaa 
in his Poems ; by Professor Dunbar. 

Twelve Plates of the Various Foims of the Greek Alphabet in difiereot 
»^C9 ; witii the Abbreviations awd Connexions. 

A Discourse on Ancient and Modem Learning ; by the late Right Hon. 
Jos. Addison. 

Richardi Bentleii Epistnlse Duac adTi. Hemsterhusium. 
D. Heinsii Oratio de Utilitaie, qu« e lectione Tragcediarum percipitur. 
Bentleii Emcudationes Ineditne in Aristophanem ; I'tSil. Italicum. 
Prof. Forsun's Collation of the Harleian MS. of tlie Odyssey — also Colla- 
tions of Cicero de Senectute — Perseus — Avienns — Suetonius— Sophocles — 
Eutropius. 

Epist. Chr. G. lleyne, Gulielmo Vincent. 

Bentleii Emrndat. MSS. in Sophoclem, Theociilum, Bionem, Moschum, 
Nicandrum, et Callimachum. 

On the Diversity of the Human Character ; bv Prof. Scott. 

On some Idioms of the Greek Language; by \V. Ncilbou. 

Of the Greek and Latin Accents. 

Of Degrees in the Uuiversitiirs; by Dr. Brett. 

L. Bos " de Etymologia Graeca." 

Diatribe de Antimacho, Foeta et Grantmatico Colophonio. 

Sophronis Mtraorum Fragmenta. 

Kic. Porsoni Notfe in Aristophuuem Brunckii. 

On the Greek Sapphic Ode, by Rev. J. Tate. 

I he Origin of the Pbaeaves ; by the Right Hon. Sir W. Drummond. 
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l!frrr.<)*eDij Progyniba.-ra^t.i. 

SpecirneDS of Modern GrrcV . 

f .ist of Roau<c Autliors, bj Lord Byron. 

Account of Manuscripts, Classical, Biblica!, and Btbllco-C.-iCcUl , >.; 
Dates, Su. in the Public Ubraries in Britain. 

Notes on ^chjlu<«, by Proffr^sor Porson. 

Two Latin Orations s^po^^en at Oxford in the 17th Century. 

Coujectura de He->jchio Milesio. 

Concio kd Cleium, hitbita CantibriKts. Anctore Rob. Sumner. 

On thie Ore«-k Inscription ou ibe Rosetta Stone, with a fac-simile. 

On the F-lenn I stription, with Hn En^aTiug; by R. P. Kuight, Esq. 

AnOAOnA TH5 TnN ATTAHN EKKAH2IA2, a»ve Apologia Eccle. 
SUB Anglicanif, Auctore J. Juello. 

Bentleii Emendai. MSS. in Sophocleb, Theocr. Biouem, Moschum, Nici:.- 
drum, et Callimacbum. 

Inscriptions : at Sens — at Axum— at Damietta— on a He Imrt and Cii • 
dron found in ihe Alpheus — on an Ionic Temple nt Blrnheim— on a Satu- 
phagus at Feiiicii--ttt Saeuntam — at Eleusis — ou a Monumental I'rn— c. 
some bricks found at Ancient Babel — ou ihe Greek Theatre at Syracuse— 
ai Beroot — Mt BiirceloiM — at Skripu — the Delian loscriptinn. 

Cambruijoje Tripos PHpeis: for 1812 — for 1808 and 1814 — Glossary to ITj. 
for 1814— for 1815— for 1781— for I8O9. 

Prologus ad Phormionem, apud ludos Westmonasterienses recitatu?, ICt^ 
Kpilogus. I'roloRUS ad A<.driam, 1811 — Epilogus. Prologus ad ILvs..- 
c'lutn, 1812 — Epilocus. Prologus ad Addphos, 1813 — F.pilogus. Pro -^.' 
ad Pbormion^m, 181-4 — Kpilogus. Prologus ad Phormioium, 1815 — Po. ifcli. 

J\lotiTe^ to tiie Study of Hebrew, by the Bishop of St. David's. 

Essay on the Hebrew Points, and on the Integrity of the Hebrew Text, > 
Mr. Bellamy. — Answer to Do. 

On the Ancient Language of Ecypt, by Sir "W. I)ruinnK5nii. 

API2TOTEAOT2 IIEIIA02, sive Aristotelis Epitapliia in Heroas 
Houcricos; Fragmentnm ab H. Stephano primum etlitum, nunc fiur.' >s 
auctum Epitaphiis parttm nuper editis, partim nunc primum e cudict H^ - 
leiano. 

Presentations and Congratulatory Odes, recited in the Theatre, at 0\U : ;, 
ut the visit of the Prince Regent, the Emperor of Russia, &c. &.f. in if 14. 

N;irr;itive of the last Illness and Death of Prof. Porsoa. 

Life of Dr. Bentley. 

Coerce of Studies pursued at Oxford. 

Matliematicians and Medallists at Cambridge. 

Defence of Public Schools. 

Adversaria Literaria. 

Lives of I>r. Vincent — Isaac Casaubcn. 

\V::h tr.a.-iy Unixcrsity T:.ic Es-ays and Porrus. 
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